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TEWART PRODUCTS complete 
pleasures of Automobiling. 


the 


Stewart Speedometer tells you how fast and 
how far you go— 


Stewart Warning Signal protects you. Makes 
them pay attention. 


Stewart Tire Pump relieves you of the dirti- 
est and hardest work connected with 
running a car— 


Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System provides 
an even flow of gasoline at all times, and 
does away with the need of keeping air 
pressure on your gasoline. 


All Stewart Products can be easily installed by 
anyone on any car— old or new. 





proven magnetic principle, is permanently accu- 
rate under all conditions of temperature and cli- 
mate, because it is compensated just like fine watches. 

The magnetic principle calls for only one moving 
part which moves at a very much lower speed than 
any other principle used in speedometer manufacture. 

Low speed means little or no wear, insuring per- 
manent accuracy. 

The use of the magnetic principle makes it possible 
to indicate the slightest movement of the car. Even 
pushing the car across the floor by hand causes the 
Stewart Speedometer to indicate the correct speed. 
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MAGNETIC TYPE 


SEASON MILEAGE TRIP 






B.D. 





MILES PER HOUR 


The magnetic type speedometer is costly, but car 


manufacturers willingly pay the higher price. Service 
and permanent accuracy make it worth considerable 
more. 

The beautiful silver etched dial, heavy French 
plate glass, enclosed in a highly polished nickeled bezel, 
and set in a jet lacquered flange, makes it ideal 
equipment on the highest priced cars. 

It indicates speed up to sixty-five miles per hour, 
in large figures that can be read from even the rear 
seat of the car. 

The season mileage registers up to 100,000 miles 
and repeats; trip record registers up to 100 miles and 
repeats, and can be reset at any moment to any figure 
desired, or back to zero—exclusively a Stewart feature. 

The direct drive mechanism in the Stewart Odom- 
eter makes failure to register an utter impossibility. 

Ninety percent of all Car Manufacturers use the 
Magnetic Type Speedometer. 

1,300,000 in use all over the world. 





All Stewart Products are fully guaranteed, and sold with the understanding 
that if not satisfactory after thirty days trial, the purchase 
money will be refunded. 





17 Branch 


Houses Executive Offices: 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


1868 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


70 Service 
Stations 


Factories: Chicago and Beloit, U. S. A. 
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A TAAL. When a cigarette has body enough to satisfy 
BA f A NV (* f. you and yet is mild and delicate and aromatic 
thats true ‘balance !” 


It is this “balance” of light and fragrant tobaccos with rich and mellow tobaccos that makes that 
famous FATIMA Turkish blend so appetizing and yet so satisfying ; Result —3 smokers 


Kiggerter llysra Tobacee ld 


out of four now prefer FATIMAS to any other 15¢ cigarette. 
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Chautauqua 
4 Countys 
\,\ Gift To You 


~~ Just the first, light 
crush of selected 
Concord Grapes 
from theWorld’s 
finest Vine- 


vards—that 
is Red Wing, 
the Grape 
Juice with 


* 





7 sips 
















Red Wing 
comes to 
your glass 
just as it 


























a — the better 
the grape— 

pure, sweet, full- flavor. 
flavored. 


Unchanged 
Unadulterated 
Unfermented 


When you buy Grape Juice ask 
for Red Wing—insist on the 
brand that insures the utmost in 
purity, quality and grapey flavor. 
If yourdealer is unable to supply you, 
send us his name and address and $3.00 
and we will ship you a trial case of a 
dozen pints by prepaid express to any 
point East of the Rockies, or for 10c we 
will mail you a sample four ounce bottle. 


















Write for booklet containing recipes for many grape deli- 
cacies that delight both guests and home folks. It’s free. 


Manufactured by 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
FREDONIA, NEW YORK 
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BRINGING 
ENGLAND 


T IS the personal note that goes home. A few words 
from one who is stricken cut deeper than all the 
generalities about the sufferings of the tens of thou- 
sands. In the station at Hartlepool I shared the 
same hotel porter with a man who had a drawn, 
ashen face. “I’d been in Africa five years,” he 
said. “I had come home to see my sister. I got 
a telegram of welcome on my arrival. In 
London I got another after the shelling. I’ve 
come for my sister’s body.” Though the 
British navy kept the seas safe for him on 
that long voyage from Africa, it did not 
prevent the house in which his sister lived 
on the beach at Hartlepool from being 
blown to pieces by German naval guns 
and she with it. Towns and towns have 
been shelled on the continent. But their 
people were warned. They realized that 
the battle line was approaching. Two 
or three shells always came first as in- 
troduction before a general bombard- 
ment. Every Frenchman knew what to 
expect if the enemy approached. He 
had heard his elders talk about Franco- 
Prussian war times. At Antwerp there 
were weeks of shelling on the outskirts; 
and no more houses were damaged in 
Antwerp and fewer people were killed 
there than in this English city of 60,000 
inhabitants. Neither Rheims, nor Sois- 
sons, nor Arras in months of intermittent 
bombardment had as many civilian casual- 


ties as Hartlepool in half an hour. Hartle- 
» ; y i _ rammed 
pool people had been expecting Zeppelin a 


\ 


bombs, of course. Every city in England has 
been expecting them. The failure of the re- 
peated German threat of a Zeppelin raid to 
materialize has whetted anticipation. But the 
Germans had not suggested any naval bombard- 
ment. Hartlepool and also Scarborough and 
Whitby had the experience of getting an earth- 
quake when a tornado was on the program of horror. 
War between soldiers is a professional business. You 
expect casualties as surely as you expect death for the 
bull in a bullfight, or that somebody will get hurt in a 
riot. This business of tossing man-organized and pre- 
meditated death out of the blue on women and children 
without a second’s notice was the most dramatic and 
horrible thing of the war thus far. 

Very cleverly it was planned. The shades of Drake 
and Morgan and Captain Kidd should applaud. Not a 
nice detail of calculation or information was wanting. 

The Germans chose battle cruisers and armored cruisers for their enter- 
prise. This meant the minimum of risk; but a big risk, nevertheless, these 
raiders and twenty-five-knot monsters were taking—risks not only of the mines 
which strew the sea, but of British submarines. If a squadron of dreadnoughts 
got between them and home, they would be sunk. And armored cruisers are very 
valuable. Germany has none to spare. 

But with a greater speed than dreadnoughts, they can escape if the dread- 
noughts give chase and at the same time they can overwhelm all the light cruisers 
on watch with their fire. Moreover, they know where the British dreadnoughts 
and the British cruiser patrols are resting. Day and night the British must 
watch for just such a blow, while the Germans choose the hour and the time. 
Despite its overwhelming superiority, the British navy is on the defensive until 
the moment that the German battle fleet comes forth to fight. The British want to 
keep their ports open, mine free, for commerce. They have a long coast line to 
defend; the Germans a short line. 

Out of the cover of the mighty guns of Helgoland, their lights masked, comes 
this German squadron on the night that its information and the weather bureau 













Scarborough lighthouse after the Kaiser 


**singed his cousin George’s whiskers.’’ 
hundred shells were fired from five hundred yards 
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say is propitious. Its compass guides it right. Before 

dawn it is near the British coast. And the morning is 

foggy. Most mornings on the North Sea are at this 
season of the year; if not, then misty. Any patrol 
may easily mistake the squadron for British. Ifa 
patrol tries to give the word, the Germans drown 

the wireless with a continual sizzle from theirs. 

Once before a German squadron had thrown 

shells at Yarmouth which had only burst in 

the surf. They will not try Yarmouth a sec- 

ond time. There are three towns which are 

to receive attention this time, Hartlepool, 
Searborough, and Whitby. Hartlepool and 

s Scarborough are about as much alike as 
Homestead, Pa., and Atlantic City. One 
is a city of engine and machine and ship 
building works; the other is largely a 
summer resort. Hartlepool is to suffer 
most. It has more people living closer 
together to suffer. Besides, it is a for- 
tified town. That is, it has a few guns, 
not of large caliber. Somebody of in- 
fluence once insisted that Hartlepool 
must be defended and so it was given a 
little defense. Scarborough and Whitby 
had none. “Maybe there was a little 
excuse for Hartlepool,” said the wife 
of a Hartlepool workman, which was 
pretty broad-minded of her when her 
roof was resting on the floor of her bed- 
rooms; “but I can’t see what right they 
had to bombard Scarborough.” In less civil- 
ized days, even back in Napoleon’s and 

Nelson’s time, some antiquated sporting spirit 

made it a custom to give notice in order that 

the civilian population might evacuate a town 
before firing was begun. Such punctiliousness 

is outgrown. It does not belong to this busy age 
when it costs a big nation two or three or four bil- 
lions a year to go to war, and time is precious. 

People along the shore at Hartlepool tell me that 
they saw the Germans come in. They say that they 
were flying the British flag as they came; but the re- 
markable thing was that they approached much closer 
than British men-of-war usually do. 

Now, if the officers and crews of those German cruisers 
had seen some of the bodies of the women and children 
maimed by their shells they would have suffered as 
sharp pangs of horror as you or I. They might have 
risked their lives under different circumstances to save 
the lives of these same women and children; but they 
were the agents of a policy. 

Dead women and children'might arouse a public clamor which would force 
the British navy to decentralize to protect the English coast. Then the German 
fleet might overwhelm one part of the British Grand Fleet before the rest could 
get into action. Then, too, it gave countenance to the threat of invasion and of 
a Zeppelin raid which might keep Kitchener’s new army at home to defend its 
own country, instead of assisting the Belgians to recover theirs. 

For four and a half months the trained personnel of those cruisers had waited 
for a chance for action, while their comrades of the army had fought for the 
Fatherland and won iron crosses. Not long before, the Scharnhorst and her 
sister cruisers had gone down gallantly against odds off the Falkland Islands. 
Here was a score to be repaid. That hatred of England which you may realize 
only when you have been in Germany thrives well aboard ships which are held 
in harbor by the British navy. 

After nursing their surprise for Hartlepool and Scarborough through the 
night, after outwitting the patrols, there was their target. They had taken 
great risks and they had reached their goal! On their way back they might 
have to do battle, in which event they would go down firing against British 
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dreadnoughts as ccurageously as had the Scharn- 
But now they were firing at England; 
they saw only England, only war’s arms, not women 
and children. The only result which they saw of their 
fire were bursts of débris and dust where their big 
shells hit. 

At 8.15 in the morning the first broadside of shells 
was loosed on Hartlepool. 


horst’s crew. 


All the workmen had 
reached their shops or 
were on their way to 


work. The women were 

clearing the dishes from 

the table and getting the . 
children ready for school. he 
A stubborn, industrious 
lot these workmen of the 
great Yorkshire manu- 
facturing district. From 
father to son they work 
at the same trade; living 
in the same town, their 
skill has brought rich 
tribute from foreign 
markets home. 

Employers, clerks, and 
shopkeepers who rise 
later were just sitting 
down to their breakfasts. 
They still had their 
precious “kippers” and 
“bloaters” despite the 
war, thanks to the fisher- 
men keeping to sea. The 
war was not very close to 
them, except as they read 
about it in the papers or 
heard from a friend of a 
friend of a wounded sol- 
dier. They paid their 
taxes for the navy to de- 
fend them. They were 
English and war’s hor- 
rors never came to Eng- 
land. 

This visitation was as 
unexpected as if a half 
dozen Spanish battleships 
in ’98 had slipped up the 
Mississippi and let go at 
Memphis. The cruisers 
gave all they had in them—hell-fire stored up for 
years—and as fast as they could. Those people liv- 
ing along the shore saw what was hitting the town, 
as did also some of those on the hills which overlook 
the heart of the town, or rather the twin towns of 
Hartlepool and West Hartlepool. For description 
you can’t beat that of the keeper of a small “pub” 
(public house) back of the gas works: 

“T went to the upstairs window, me and the kid 
a boy of eight. “There’d been some wind the night 
before and there was a kind of reddish haze over the 
sea, which meant we were goin’ to have a good day” 
—that is, no rain and perhaps a glimpse of the sun 
in this misty December climate. “So it was like a 
red blanket with pops of fire in it. You no sooner 
seen one in one place than another come and some- 
times three or four together. It was kind of fasci- 
nating. The German guns was busy as fireflies.” 

“Everybody knew it was the Germans at once?” 

“At first off we took the sound of the guns to be 
the British target practicin’. When the shells be- 
gun dropping, who else d’ye s’pose we’d take it for 
but the Germans?” 

I didn’t ask that question again. 

“When one burst right across the street the kid,” 
said the publican, “’e says to me, ‘Dad, don’t you 
think we’d better ’op it?’ and we ’opped it into the 
backyard.” 

The people who lived around the gas works got 
quite all their share of trouble. Somehow, people 
who live around the gas works in most towns usually 
do. The cruisers fired at the gasometers; they fired 
at the machine shops, at the piles of timber used 
for ship building, and also at the battery, which 
responded and did some damage to the cruisers. 


Shooting Up Hartlepool 


ENERALLY speaking, the Germans seemed to be 

enjoying the felicity of a man shooting at a flock 
of geese with a shotgun, who knows that he is bound 
to get something so long as he points at the flock. In 
short, they were giving an exhibition of shooting up 
a town such as was never dreamed of in any drunken 
cowboy’s philosophy. 

Most of the people of Hartlepool live in rows of 
little two-story houses. One six-inch shell would do 
for one of these houses. If it struck on the roof, 
there wasn’t any roof left, except a fragmentary 
second floor. If it struck in the middle, there wasn’t 
any second floor and the roof was lapping over on 
the kitchen stove. Sometimes people were found alive 
amid the ruins and sometimes they were in remnants. 
If a twelve or an eleven-inch—there was some dis- 
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The coast-guard signal station at Whitby 
was a favorite target of the German marksmen. 
This was Whitby’s first taste of naval warfare since 1636 
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pute about the size, though one inch more or less 
did not matter in the results—shell were used, you 
saw some débris between two other houses, which 


became “semidetached villas,” to use the British ex- 
pression. 

One of the big ones got the Baptist chapel in a 

way to leave the observer in doubt at which end the 

pulpit was. Another 

struck an_ ivy-covered 

rectory. Mortar-colored 

gashes showed through 

the sturdy vine which 

seemed to hold the wall 

in place. The rector’s 

- family had taken to the 

cellar early. When 

lence settled above, they 


si- 


™ 

ascended through the 

débris white with dust, 

looking like the miller’s 

family who had been 

helping father at the 

mill quite unhurt. 
However, you have 


only to open any illus- 
trated paper to see the 
effects of shell fire; only 
photographs do not tell 
what people say and 
what they think in such 
a crisis as this. To read 
the English newspapers 

which is to show the 
Germans that you can’t 
frighten us—one would 
think that British phlegm 
was undisturbed; that 
the population of the 
Hartlepools, going the 


public housekeeper one 
better, looked on imper- 
turbably at buildings 
torn into bits and neigh- 
bors killed before their 
eyes. Though Yorkshire 
people are about the 
most phlegmatic of the 
phlegmatic sritish, I 


think too well of them to 
believe that they were 
not scared. They aren’t 
wooden images. They are human. Many admit that 
they were scared, some stiff, some frantic (these al- 
ways get a reputation for coolness!) They were 
scared, if for no other reason than that they feared 
for those near and dear to them. But they didn’t get 
hysterical. They were too Yorkshire British for 
that. 

If they had been in Rheims or Ant- 
werp, they would have known what to do. They 
would have made, as the rector did, for the cellar; 
or better still, they would have taken the reverse 
side of a building from which the shells were 
coming. 

“We laugh about it now—some people did look so 
ridiculous,” said one man. “I must have, myself. 
When the first shell went over I went down on all 
fours. I thought I’d been knocked down, though that 
shell was two hundred feet overhead.” 

No wonder! A twelve-inch shell makes the noise 
of a train gone 
free of the track 
through the air 
at ninety miles an 
hour. 

“We stayed in 
the house,” said a 
workman’s wife, 
“right in the 
kitchen. It was 
the Germans, we 
says, that’s 
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down in my chair by the window. I wasn’t going 
to let the Germans scare me when I was getting go 
rheumatic and old I couldn’t stand on my legs.” 

“T took the children and started for Mrs. Deakin’s 
next door,” said another woman, “and Mrs. Deakin 
she started at the same time and we met and we just 
stood there, our children around us, and wrung our 
hands and prayed.” 

“I don’t know what I did. I just went out in the 
street where the others were and did what they did 
till it was over.” 

“A funny thing was a man who kept crying, ‘Keep 
cool!’ and every time a shell would go screaming over 
he’d double up and put his hands to his stomach,” 
said another man. “Those shells did sound like they 
was scooping all your flesh off your bones. Then that 
man’d take his hands off his stomach and wave them 
up and down and say, ‘Keep cool!’ till the next shel] 
came.” 

He was just acting the part he thought he ought 


to act. Human nature does work out under shel] 
fire. Yes, there were lots of funny things. You re- 
member in pictures and you can’t tell how far 


apart the pictures were or what happened between, 
Funny—yes funny, if you could forget some of the 
pictures. 

There was a little gir? running in the street and a 
great crash came around her—and she was gone. 


But Nobody Fainted 


O ONE person out of a thousand could tell how 

long the thing lasted until it was officially re- 
ported. Guesses were anywhere from five minutes to 
two hours. Really, it was about half an hour. But 
how were they to know that this terrific power, 
loosed with the suddenness of a volcano blowing its 
head off, was ever going to end when it kept. on with 
such a deadly, undiminishing regularity? Would 
the Germans stop before they tore the whole town 
to pieces? 

“You wait till our fleet gets after them!” 

“It won’t be long!” 

“They'll never get back to the Kaiser!’ 

“‘We’ll keep them in the harbor!” 

These were the exclamations which did most to 
stiffen fortitude. Some Englishmen believe in the 
Established Church, and some believe Lloyd George 
a charlatan, and some believe him an_ infallible 
leader. But all have faith in their navy. 

As soon as the firing began the married workmen 
left their factories. The one thought was to get 
home to the “missus and the kids.” They were in 
action; they had an easier time of it than the women 
who remained indoors or stood in front of their 
houses. Mostly, the people went into the streets near 
their homes. The gregarious instinct nowhere as- 
serts itself so completely as in calamity. 

As proof that the Germans had in mind something 
more than putting the gas works out of commission, 
which they did for a day, or crippling the battery on 
the hill, they used shrapnel shell which explodes by 
fuse in the air. 

Shrapnel bullets and fragments got many of the 
victims who were out of doors. The groups in the 
streets called out bootless questions between explo- 
sions to the men rushing by. They “scrouched” when 
a shell hurtled overhead. They drew away in an- 
other direction when one burst near by. I heard of 
no woman who fainted. (Concluded on page 23) 
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But 


soot 


all. when 
some come 
down the chimney 
we stood in the 
back door.” 

She laid par- 
ticular stress on 
the soot. When 
soot came down 
the kitchen chim- 
ney it was time 
for her retreat 
from Mons. 
Three houses 
away a man and 
his wife were both 
killed. 

“T made up my 


mind you’d a 
likely be hit one 
place as another,” 
aid an old man, 


“and I sat right 





/t was a moving-picture theatre till the Germans came to Scarborough. 
At the inquest on the victims, the coroner’s jury wished to bring in a verdict of 
‘willful murder,’’ but the coroner pointed out that no one had stayed to be prosecuted 
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MINERVA VICTRIX 


HE was a tall girl, as straight and 

smooth and round as a sapling. Strong 
as a withy young forest sapling she was, 
too, her head high held, her feet well 
struck against the floor. 

To-day, the whole livelong magical 
spring day, she had been painting; 
painting with feverish haste, with fever- 
ish strain—ay, most subtly undermining 
of all the enemies of youth and joy—with 
feverish uncertainty. On the model 
stand, Leonie Bell, a much bigger girl, but 
a fatter and a softer, had fairly crumpled 
with fatigue. Only Minerva’s remorse- 
less, incessant driving had held Leonie 
up to the pose during the fleecy, beckon- 
ing hours of late afternoon. But then, 
of a sudden—blessedly for fainting, poor 
amateur models! —the gay light had 
at last begun to fade out of the sweet 
May sky. 

Minerva, in a baffling state somewhere 
between grudgingness and relief, nodded 
liberation to her pale friend. “You must 
be awfully tired, Leonie,” she added. But 
even this escaped her half mechanically, 
as it were. The essential part of the 
painter was still preoccupied, still sunk 
in the study of her canvas. : 

With little explosive sighs and groans 
the elder girl limped painfully down from 
the throne. Say what you like, there is 
such a thing as being driven too far. 
The martyr’s red lips protruded, petu- 
lant and tremulous, her small blue eyes 
were very, very near to tears. 

“Tired?” she whimpered. “Tired? 
Curses!” She banged her tin shield 
and tin-headed javelin hard down on the floor. “I 
only wish I wasn’t too much of a lady to swear right 
at you, Minerva Prettiman—just like a huckster!” 
Drawing herself up to her full height and shaking out 
the cramp from her stiffened arms, she did emphat- 
ically hurl two dreadful words—not so very dread- 
ful, after all—you will often chance to hear them 
in the politest, or at least the semipolitest, circles. 

What might have come next, who can tell? Only, 
at that instant, a powerful sharp rat-a-tat shook the 
loose studio door. The knock would have been a good 
honest roll on any door. But on that crazy fourth- 
floor Race Street affair!— It snapped and crackled 
through the room like the sudden diabolic cutting 
loose of a Maxim. 

Minerva, accustomed to the door, was none the less 
nearly startled out of her absorbed senses. ‘Who's 
there?” she cried. 

As for Leonie—that world-weary student model, 
clad in her brief white peplum, sashed about the 
waist with the red portiére cord—Leonie collapsed 
among the cushions of an old wooden settee, curling 
with fright, till she had become merely a kind of 
mythical, blond, grotesquely leggy hedgehog or 
opossum. 

Meantime from outside the badly fitted door a 
hearty man’s voice—an incontestably young man’s 
voice—was answering Minerva. “It’s only I—Bruno, 
you know. Aren’t you going to let me in?” 

“No,” said Minerva, swallowing nervously several 
times. “Go away, please. You can’t come in.” 

“But—why not?” demanded the hearty voice, 
plainly dashed. “Katie sent me up. She said it was 
all right.” 

Minerva merely vouchsafed: “I’ve got a model. 
You can’t come in.” 

The grieved baritone protested doggedly through 
the door: it was a voice with a certain winning qual- 
ity, boyish, but strong, self-respecting and magnetic. 
“A model? Holy smoke, Minnie! It’s after five 
o'clock. Ain’t it time to break off for the day?” 

“Well, I have stopped painting, if you must know,” 
Minerva conceded. She gave an abstracted, unsmil- 
ing glance at the whitish clump on the settee which 
was Leonie. “But my model hasn’t gone yet.” 

The outside voice grew cheerful again. “Oho! If 
that’s just it! I’ll take a stroll down to Market Street 
and back. Eh, what? I want to see you a minute.” 

Minerva displayed no overweening madness to fall 
in with the project. “What do you want to see me 
for?” she queried, cold, skeptical. 

“Oh, I just want to see you about something,” mys- 
teriously declared the voice through the loose door. 
“Something important, you know.” 

“You’re always trying to take me away from my 
work ‘to see me about something important,’ Bruno 
Wagner! I don’t believe you ever had an important 
thing to talk about in the world. You just want to 
invite me to another dance—that’s all.” 

“On my honor, no, Minnie! This is important. It’s 
about your work. Now, then- may I come back?” 
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Mrs. O'Dea, arms akimbo, stared at the clamped 


After a pause, unwillingly, Minerva yielded. “Well, 
but don’t come before half an hour. My model’s 
tired.” 

“Righto,” said the voice. “Half an hour. Not 
longer than that, though, mind. It’ll be too late.” 

The two listening girls heard his solid footfalls 
slowly and reluctantly retreat down the steep stairs 
to the third floor. Then, for the first time, Leonie 
drew a full breath and uncurled into something like 
recognizable human shape. 

“Here!” she sounded, her eyes still wide with 
fright, hurriedly putting her bare feet down on the 
floor. “That means little Antoinette Genevieve!” She 
groaned. “And I’m so beastly tired. What d’you 
suppose he wants you for, kid?” 

“Oh, how can I tell?” muttered Minerva scornfully. 
“Some foolish, trifling thing. He’s always bothering 
me. Yes, you get dressed now, Leonie. But you’re 
not to go.” 

“What!” cried the Roman-costumed one, aghast. 
“Let him know I stood for that?” She nodded toward 
the picture on the easel. “Not in a million years!” 


INERVA frowned. “No, we’ll have to fib a little 

about that if he says anything. We’ll pretend 
I had one of the regular Academy life models—the 
young Martinelli—and that you just dropped in while 
he was down the street.” 

“He’ll see through it, of course—the brute!” grum- 
bled Leonie. “But I am too tired to beat it, right 
enough.” 

“We'll have some chocolate as soon as you’re 
dressed,” the tall bronze-haired girl promised. “And 
I’ll fix up a story with Katie.” 

Leonie slipped behind the screen and Minerva turned 
again to her canvas. Scarcely had she done so, how- 
ever, when there came a second knock on the rickety 
studio door; not so resounding a tattoo as the first, 
to be sure, yet by no means the scratch of a delicate 
nail. Minerva tightened sharply. Behind the green 
burlap screen, Leonie could be heard to gasp and 
rustle. 

But they were warm-toned, deprecating, motherly 
words that floated in now from the landing. “Did I 
do wrong, then, darlin’, to be sindin’ the young gen- 
tleman up?” 

“It’s Kate,” called Minerva reassuringly to the 
screen. She stepped briskly across, unlocked and 
opened the door. “Come in, come in,” she said. En- 
tered with grinning abashment Mrs. Kathleen O’Dea, 
the burly but tender-hearted lady who janitressed 
this anomalous art building. Minerva proceeded to 
take her by a lusty red arm and pilot her over to a 
favorable position before the easel. “Now, Katie,” 
she commanded, “a criticism. Just tell me exactly 
what you think.” 

Mrs. O’Dea, arms akimbo, stared long at the 
clamped canvas on the uprights, moved two steps 
nearer, then gloomily shook her head, her entering 
naive broad smiles all gone. “What the divil!” she 
exclaimed at last, with puckered brow. “I can’t make 


**1 can’t make nothin’ of it!’’ she exclaimed 





nothin’ of it.” 
her politeness. 
miss.” 

“No, no,” urged Minerva thickly. “It’s 
your real self I want. Go on, Katie. 
Only, remember this is not meant to 
look like a movie poster—a candy-box 
lid. And it’s not meant to be a portrait 
of Leonie, either.” 

From behind the screen came fervent- 
ly: “I should slightly hope not!” 

“Tt’s an impression simply,” went on 
Minerva to Mrs. O’Dea. “An impres- 
sion.” 

Gloomily again Katie eyed the canvas. 
“Tt looks like some sort of crazy woman 
to me. What’s she an imprission of?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t understand,” 
breathed the girl. “Of an Amazon.” 

“Well, never havin’ seen one o’ them, 
to my knowin’—” 

“Neither did I!” cried Minerva pas- 
sionately. “Neither did anybody!” Re- 
call that she was twenty years old— 
this Minerva; strong and bronze-haired. 
There are moments when the need to 
burst out—the need absolutely to let go 
of oneself—will overmaster every other 
power in the best of us. Desperately, 
rapidly, with a sob lurking always just 
below the strained level of her voice, 
Minerva swept on. “They were a race 
of great warlike women—the Amazons. 
Perhaps they never really lived. But 
that’s no matter. They’re an ideal. The 
feeling of them is in the air all about 
us. We modern women must forever be 
thinking of them—envying them. They 
had a country of their own, with no men in it—” 

Katie cocked her large square head. a 


Quickly she recovered 
“Beggin’ your pardon, 
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“No men? 
she demanded, alert and humorous, then a good deal 
seandalized. “Women, d’ye say? And no men!” 

“They were warriors—warriors! It took the 
mightiest of the noble Greek heroes—a Hercules or 
an Achilles—to defeat one of them!” 

Mrs. O’Dea returned to the picture. 
dressed like that?” she asked pityingly. 

The battling sob got the better of Minerva’s dry 
throat. Rushing to the old slat settee, she flung her- 
self despairingly face downward among the cushions, 
weeping from the bottom of a frightened and tempes- 
tuous young heart. “Oh, oh, oh!” she moaned. “I’m 
making—I’m just making—the most dreadful mess— 
of everything!” 

“Here—wait till I get up my hair!” sang out 
Leonie excitedly from behind the screen. “I can’t 
find the pins!” 

But Mrs. O’Dea had already followed Minerva to 
the settee and was warmly mothering her. “Whisht, 
whisht, darlin’,” she soothed—the good Katie. “Easy 
now—don’t be cryin’. For why should you be cryin’, 
lovey? Is it for a heathen old bat in a picture? Holy 
saints! A shameless trollop of a thing like that! 
And you yourself so nice and decent and modest—” 

But Minerva heard nothing. That one big crucial 
moment of weakness biding its time in the very cita- 
del of Youth—ah! Suddenly, unaccountably, in the 
most ardent and courageous soul, there—the grow- 
ing, long-dammed terror of suspicion has broken 
loose! A flash, and everything is blindly racing be- 
fore it—in a maelstrom—in chaos. Poor Minerva! 
But what was it had done all this? Was it Katie’s 
artless words? 

“Whisht, whisht,” went on coaxingly that tender- 
hearted Mrs. O’Dea. “Be sinsible, now—do, darlin’. 
Ah, if never a woman had anny more to cry about 
than you—the fine, handsome, tall strip of a girl ye 
are! Don’t go streamin’ your lovely big eyes, now, 
I’m tellin’ you, with the salt tears. You to be frettin’ 
yourself pale and thin over the paintin’ of a half- 
naked, smutty old harridan you oughtn’t to be dirty- 
in’ your pretty fingers with! Hey, leave all that to 
the ugly young heifers who can do nothin’ else, lovey 
—you with your beautiful shiny hair and brown 
Irish eyes!” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” wailed Minerva wildly. 

“And what should you be carin’,” demanded Katie, 
hot and truculent, “for the likes o’ this here stoo-dio 
tomfoolery, annyway? It’s no fit life for you— it 
ain’t. No! And Amyzons—God save us!—and dago 
war-riors, and getting along without the men. Quit 
muddlin’ your young: brains with it all—now do, 
darlin’. You can have your pick and choose of a hus- 
band anny day; and a fine gay young laddybuck he 
ought to be, too—steady and good-lookin’ like your- 
self, and with maybe no harm in his bein’ a bit of a 
millionaire’s son to boot. You could do it—with the 
wink of an eye, me lovey. Sure! And then—holy 
saints, but the giddy Walnut Street weddin’ there'll 
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be, and the grand new house he’ll be takin’ you into 
and—and the big crowin’ babies you'll be havin’!” 

Minerva hectically struggled to an upright position 
on the settee. “Yes,” she sobbed, “that’s it! There 
you are! That’s always the way with us wretched 
women. When we find we can do nothing else, then 
—a husband, and the grand new house he’ll be taking 
us into, and the big crowin’ babies we’ll be having!” 
She caught her breath. “Do you understand, Kati« 
O’Dea, that I don’t want any husband—don’t want 
to be taken into any grand new harem of a house— 
don’t want any big crowing babies? I want to live 
my own life. I want to be an artist, a painter. I 
want to work—to be glad and independent and free 
—to have some scrap of human individuality, even if 
I am a woman!” 

Bright-eyed, tumultuously throbbing, she appealed 
to Katie’s 160-odd pounds of vivid Celtic femininity. 
But it was only to be chilled by the blankness of the 
surface she met. 

Leonie, at that moment, with no thought of mili- 
tary tact, created a welcome diversion. Charging 
round a corner of the screen, she came, buttoning at 
the throat of her striped silk blouse and dabbing at 
her hair as she ran. At sight of her crushed and 
tear-stained friend she stopped short. “Why, Minerva 
Prettiman!” she compassion- 


“ : 1 x 
= You eval ecm _ “*T’ll be very glad to pose for you 
ie Ma ie paltry sane —without anything else—’’ said 


Minerva. ‘‘An eye 
for an eye,’’ quoted 
the painter, ‘‘a tooth 
for a tooth’’ 


it’s the best thing that could 
happen to you, too.” 

Minerva hastily dried her 
eyes, pulled herself together: 
retreating into the kitchen 
section of the room, she be- 
gan at once to make the 
chocolate. From that safe 
distance, and with Leonie 
helpfully chiming in, she in 
a blurred voice explained to 
Katie what was needful in 
the way of a model story, in 
the event of awkward ques- 
tions. Katie subscribed to 
everything in the plot with 
broad grins. 

The good janitress loathed 
chocolate, however, and could 
not be got to stay for a cup. 
She left as Bruno’s artificially 
blithe whistle of “Non e ver” 
could be heard penetrating up i 
the narrow stair slit. 

“Do you call this half an 
hour?” — so Minerva frostily 
met the intruder. 

The young man stared long, 
hard, earnestly, at her. He 
was some twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years old, and distinctly 
already a respectable person in 
the world. Solidity, shrewd- 
ness, good humor—these bour- 
geois virtues were perhaps the outstanding points 
in his character, as you examined. But never think 
that smug trinity exhausted Mr. Bruno Wagner. 
With all his gay surface quality, Mr. Bruno Wag- 
ner had, in fact, a rather subtle and deep-leaven- 
ing mind or spirit or whatever you like to name it. 
He belonged, for one thing, to the business side of 
art, and that is always a difficult and subtilizing 
department of work. However, all departments of 
work are mere nets for what fish you choose to bring 
to them. To his net Bruno brought several curious 
remote varieties that, with his hearty round face 
and wide-open blue eyes, you might not instantly 
have suspected. 

“T ask you, do you call this half an hour?” Minerva 
resentfully repeated. 

He held on to her hand till she by main force 
dragged it away from him—he made not the faintest 
shadow of a pretense of hiding his feeling for her. 
“You’ve been crying,” he said with some wonder. 

She retorted: “I haven’t,” and walked away. 

“Then you’ve been laughing most mighty good and 
proper. There’s still one darling little tear caught in 
the long upper lashes of your right eye.” 

With her back to him, Minerva mopped violently 
at the eye. “Well, then,” she snapped, “I’ve been 
laughing.” 

“What’s the joke?” he suggested. 
in on it?” 

“My picture’s the joke!” bitterly flared the girl. 
“T guess you don’t want to be let in on that!” 

Bruno went on to shake hands with Leonie. “Yes, 
just got here,” easily announced the soft ex-model. 
“T didn’t know you were expected.” 

“Oh, I’m never expected,” Bruno observed. “But 
I drop in from time to time, anyway—on my own 
account.” 

“About twice a day!” 
from Minerva. 

The young man sighed. He was extremely modern, 
extremely well-dressed, competent, obviously in ruddy 
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good health. But he did sigh like the veriest obso- 
lete Shakespearian furnace. “Minnie,” he finally 
ventured, “you don’t want me—to—to look at—your 
easel—”’ 

She turned and stamped. 
my easel! Don’t dare go near my easel! 
you come here for, Bruno Wagner?” 

“Why, to tell you something, you know,” he re- 
minded. “Something nice. = 


“Don’t you dare look at 
What did 


You want to hear? 

“What?” she inflexibly demanded. 

Bruno shifted his big florid bulk from foot to foot, 
clicked in his throat. “I—er—well, you see,” he 
began. “I just now came—from Jordan Angell’s 
studio—” 

Eagerly Minerva wheeled at the name. 
Jordan Angell’s, Bruno?” 
“Goodness gracious!” shrilled Leonie, racing be- 
hind a screen. “There goes the chocolate!” 

The chocolate had unmistakably boiled over; but 
after Leonie had turned off the valve under the 
single gas plate, nobody paid any attention—not even 
Leonie herself. “From the Big Smoke’s, eh?” she 
said, interestedly returning to Bruno and Minerva. 

The young man nodded. He seemed intuitively 
to understand that the Big Smoke had nothing to 
do with the smell of burning chocolate in the air. 


“From 
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“Jordan Angell!” passionately whispered Minerva. 
“If nobody else in the world liked my work, and he 
did, I’d be perfectly satisfied.” 

“If Jordan Angell liked your work,” Bruno com- 
mented, “other people soon would.” 

“Oh, I envy you your knowing him!” the bronze- 
haired girl cried. “Even if you only do go to see 
him on business.” 

“Well, somebody has to sell his pictures,” philo- 
sophically rejoined Bruno. “Such a man can’t go 
about peddling his things himself, can he? But, by 
the bye, what’s that about your not knowing him?” 

“What about it? Of course I don’t know him. 
Once, when Lanker was sick, as a very, very special 
favor to somebody or other, he came down to the 
Academy and gave us about three criticisms. Were 
you in the class then, Leonie?” 

“Sure, I was in the class,” ruffled Leonie. 

“Know?” Minerva went on to Bruno. 
Angell wouldn’t know me from Adam.” 

“Must be some mistake somewhere,” declared the 
stalwart art shopman. “He just now told me he 
might climb up to see you for about ten minutes 
this afternoon.” 

“Say!” murmured Leonie, awed. . 


“Jordan 


INERVA stared aghast. Then she waked to 
herself. “Bruno Wagner! Jordan Angell doesn’t 
even know my name! He doesn’t know where I live! 
How can he be coming here to see me this afternoon?” 
“I’m only passing on to you what he told me,” 
Bruno impersonally related. He glanced at the dial 
of his watch. “He ought to be strolling along any 
minute now.” 

“Oh, Bruno!” cried the girl. “You’re a dear to 
bring him.” The next instant her tone had abso- 
lutely reversed. “Bruno Wagner!” 

“Well?” he inquired. 

Stonily she fixed him. 
coming here?” 

“Why? Because he’s interested in you, of course. 
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He wants to follow you up—keep track of what 
you're at.” 

“He does not,” said 
ested in me.” . 

“Then why’s he coming?” 

“Because you got him to—not for any decent pur- 
pose, but for your own nasty, unmanly ends. To have 
him help break down my spirit. To have him scorn 
my work.” She sobbed once—it would have wrenched 
the heart of a man of obsidian. “And, oh, you know 
only too well—he will scorn my work.” 

Mr. Wagner, who was not a man of obsidian, 
gulped and nodded. “All right,” he moodily agreed. 
“I admit it—I admit everything. And you bet I 
don’t have to be told how caddish it all is. But 
what’s a fellow to do? You won’t give in any 
other way.” 

Embarrassed—dismayed, even—by the fierceness 
of the struggle she was witnessing, Leonie softly 
picked up the costumer’s tin shield and spear from 
mid floor and disappeared with them behind one of 
the inevitable screens. Bruno and Minerva, their eyes 
glued to separate worn spots in the old red ingrain 
rug, stood silent. Outside the light was now fail- 
ing fast. Abruptly came a third knock on the loose 
studio door, “I'll let him in,” muttered Bruno spas- 
modically. “Shall I?” 

Poor Minerva! Did ever 
any feat of the renowned Queen 
Hippolyta ask a more actual 
heroinism? Somehow, the 
bronze-haired girl managed it, 
When Bruno opened the door 
she was sitting very still be- 
side Leonie among the chintz 
and denim cushions of the 
antique slat settee. 

The great American figure 
painter entered and peered un- 
certainly about. He was a 
short man—almost little—but 
with the body of a gorilla. 
The chest sprang arching out 
directly under his chin. He 
had powerful, bulging arms 
and legs, the squat legs run- 
ning down into beautiful 
womanlike feet, encased in the 
softest and finest kid. As 
for his hands—nothing, noth- 
ing could describe them. 
Hanging there at the ends of 
those enormous, overlong go- 
rilla arms, they told the whole 
story of the artist at a glance: 
they were civilization, erudi- 
tion, sensibility, insight, skill— 
the hands of pure imaginative 
genius. 

His face was bearded to the 
eyes, which did not tend to 
lessen the general neolithic-man 
effect. However, as a detail, 
with the hands and the feet, 
against this general neolithic-man effect there could 
probably be reckoned the large round lenses of his 
spectacles. Angell’s voice—that name and that 
body!—Angell’s voice, when he spoke, had nothing 
of the falsetto smallness that might justly have 
been expected to go with such a frame. Altogether, 
he was a thoroughly disconcerting, commanding fig- 
ure—the great Jordan Angell, in a word. 

“Oho, so here you are, then?” he said as Minerva 
came forward. 

“It was awfully good—of you—to remember—” 
she fluttered. 

“Remember?” Angell peered through the gather- 
ing dusk at her, not as one who had ever seen her 
before, but with instant arrested attention. “As if 
anybody could forget hair like that!” 

Minerva brought up Leonie. “This is Miss Bell— 
another Academy student—” 

“Aha!” Absently the chocky painter shook hands 
with her, still looking at Minerva. “I’ve got a queer- 
colored old dress stowed away among the things 
there at my studio,” he suddenly propounded. “It 
was sent to me from the Far East somewhere—un- 
cannily beautiful—a kind of impossible green-gold, 
you know. And I just lately happened to pick up 
rather a wonder of a gold screen.” He raked at his 
dense black beard with three of those extraordinary 
fingers, so living, so sensitive, so capable. “But I 
can’t seem to find anybody that’ll do.” 

“No model?” interpreted Bruno. 

“Nobody!” Angell sat silent a second—they were 
all sitting by this time—then fired point-blank at 
Minerva. “But you, now—” 

“By Jupiter!” cried Bruno. “I see it! You want 
to pose Minnie in that green-gold dress against the 
gold screen. I see it!” 

“Will you?” the painter bluntly put to Minerva. 

But Bruno had jumped up, jovially waving his 
arms. “Wait, wait!” he commanded her. “Don’t 
answer—don’t commit yourself. I’m a business man. 
Leave everything to me.” (Continued on page 25) 


Minerva. “He is not inter- 
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THE RUSSIANS IN GALICIA 


VLADIMIR VALENSKI, RUSSIA. 

T IS the fashion of war correspond- 

ents in this war to bemoan their fate 
and to abuse the respective govern- 
ments to which they are attached or 
trying to be attached for lack of perspicacity in with- 
holding them from the firing line. For some weeks 
now there have been eleven of us received as accred- 
ited correspondents by the Russian General Staff, and 
during this period we have been personelly con- 
ducted on a tour through Galicia and given an op- 
portunity to observe what has been done there by 
the Russian army. We were given two special cars 
and placed in the charge of Colonel As- 
sonovitch, who for two weeks has been Ps, 
our guide and superintendent. Thecable 1} 
and quick news end of the war- 
correspondence game is certainly a H 
thing of the past, but we at least have 
been given a fair opportunity to study 
the war a few weeks after it has 
passed. The Russians are engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle, and it is their 
point of view that the possible value 
of such publicity as cable news from 
the front sent by journalists ahead of 
the official reports is far less than the 
chance of injury to the cause that may 
result from information obtained by 
some overzealous correspondent get- 
ting out news that may be of value 
to the enemy. This they have planned 
to avoid, and I think they have done 
it very effectively. As far as the Galician theatre 
of war is concerned, a journalist has as much 
chance there without a permit as has the prover- 
bial camel in passing through the eye of the biblical 
needle. Personally I think that the Government has 
made an extraordinary effort in our behalf. Ata time 
when transports and locomotives are worth almost their 
weight in gold we have been traveling in special 
trains and with our own cars through country only 
a few miles in the rear of the actual fighting. That 
our trip has been unspectacular is certainly true, but 
that it has been extremely interesting is also beyond 
dispute. We are the first foreign observers to be 
officially admitted within the zone of this particular 
country since the Russian operations began, and we 
have traveled up and down and across the theatre of 
the Galician campaign, and can, I think, give fairly 
accurate evidence as to the behavior of the Russian 
troops in that territory. 

In writing of such a trip one must invariably be 
under suspicion of the reader of being influenced in 
favor of the side that is entertaining one and ob- 
viously trying to show its best side. Under these 
conditions it is true that even the most conscientious 
and fair-minded correspondent finds it difficult to 
keep his perspective absolutely free from the subtle 
influence which cordial and friendly relations with 
his hosts are apt, in spite of himself, to color his 
writings. 

On such a trip as we have made the evidence 
falls into two classes, namely, what we have actually 
seen and what we have been told by our guides, 
officials, and by the inhabitants. The former may be 
taken as absolutely true, while the latter may be 
discounted by the reader. The writer is a believer 
in the future of Russia and the Russians, but, in 
spite of this fact, has tried to preserve fairness of 
mind in dealing with the material that has come to 
his notice. He believes that the country through 
which he has traveled is a fair and typical section 
of the theatre of war in Galicia and that his ob- 
servations as to the conduct of the invaders will 
prove approximately correct. 

The first important place to which we were taken 
was the city of Lemberg itself, which, by the way, is 
one of the most beautiful and up-to-date places in 
eastern Europe. The Russians occupied the city, 
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tinue after the war or not is a matter 
of speculation. The new governor has 
imposed no stringent rules or regula- 
tions on the conquered province, and 
it is fair to say that those who do not 
play politics will have no trouble at all. To mix in 
the political life of Russia is now and probably will be 
for some time to come beyond the pale, and I dare 
say the victims of that desire will fare much as they 

always have. The city is supposed to be closed at 

10 p. m., at which hour the streets are deserted. As 

far as I could learn, this is about the only social 

restriction that is now in force in Lemberg. Here 
one finds a great many Jews, and in 
Petrograd and elsewhere we heard 
rumors of excesses against them by 
the soldiery. I talked with many per- 
sons in Lemberg, most of them anti- 
Russians, and the worst statement 
that I heard was that there have been 
forty-one killed since the city was oc- 
cupied. These are said to have been 
reprisals due to their having fired on 
passing soldiery. That they have done 
so repeatedly is undoubtedly true, for 
one soldier was so killed while I was 
in Lemberg, while an English doctor 
in charge of a Russian hospital told 
me that shots were fired from houses 
almost every night and that one of his 
j own nurses had narrowly escaped 
: BS) being struck by a bullet that whizzed 
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previously the headquarters of the Austrians, after 
a pitched battle almost at its gates which lasted for 
more than two weeks. We are not allowed to men- 
tion their losses, but that they were extremely heavy 
is generally admitted. The Austrians with wisdom 
made no defense of the city itself and withdrew 
through and around it and permitted the Russians to 
occupy it in perfect tranquillity. In the whole town 
there is not the slightest sign of violence of any sort 
whatever, and, though it is crowded with the invad- 
ing soldiery, there is neither disorder nor confusion 
of any sort. On every hand one sees the Russian 
soldiers of every branch of the service fraterniz- 
ing and meeting cheerfully and cordially with the 
population of the place. The streets, restaurants, 
hotels, and cafés are packed with officers. In the 
week that I was there I never saw either officer or 
soldier behave with discourtesy or arrogance toward 
a single individual. There is none of the swagger 
and insolence that one sees in the officers of the 
German army. If a soldier of any rank jostles even 
a simple inhabitant of the town, you notice him 
salute and apologize. Not a single drunken man did 
I see on the entire Galician tour. The new governor 
of Galicia, Count George Bobrinsky, whom we met 
and talked with, has the earmarks of a progressive 
and liberal, and it is certain that Russia has started 
her government here with the intention of giving a 
modern administration; whether this policy will con- 


past her in the street. When we con- 
sider the wholesale vengeance taken on Louvain 
and other cities in the west on similar charges, the 
record of forty-two cases (and this is the estimate 
of the anti-Russians) for a period of more than a 
month is certainly not discreditable to the invaders. 
One sign of tolerance which strikes one is the large 
number of Austrian policemen in their old uni- 
forms, plus a Russian badge on their arms, that are 
maintaining civil order in the streets. When the 
Austrians departed they left many of their wounded 
in their hospitals. These were taken over by the 
Russians, and now one sees the Austrian surgeons 
and nurses working side by side with their captors, 
and, we are told, receiving the same pay as their 
Russian associates of similar rank. The streets are 
filled with captured Austrian Red Cross attendants, 
who walk about among the Russian soldiers in their 
blue Austrian uniforms absolutely without molesta- 
tion. So much for the situation in Lemberg itself. 
Leaving this central city of Galicia, we traveled by 
special train down the valley of the Dniester to 
Halicz, the point that formed the extreme Russian 
left during the battle that extended to Krasne and 
was followed by the capture of Lemberg. At this 
quaint little village, which is about as far off the 
map of the Europe foreigners know as any place one 
could locate, was a fine steel bridge which the Aus- 
trians blew up in their hurried flight to the north 
and west. After their heels came the Russians with 
their pontoon bridges. In the vanguard came three 
divisions of Cossack cavalry, and behind them divi- 
sions and divisions of the Russian infantry itself. 
Here was a town filled with Jews and first trav- 
ersed by Cossacks immediately after having fought 
an action of many days’ duration. This place, one 
would have imagined, would, if anywhere, show signs 
of excesses. What we saw was this: A small group of 
buildings near the station destroyed by fire, and the 
ruined bridge. Both of these acts, we were told, were 
done by the retiring Austrians. Perhaps they did them 
and perhaps the Cossacks did them; in any event, it 
matters little, for nothing else was touched. In every 
field were cows, in every back yard pigs, chickens, and 
innumerable geese, while the fields on both sides of the 
road traversed by the cavalry were dotted with the 
stacks of the harvest not yet taken in, but everywhere 
untouched. In the journey from Lemberg to Halicz 
Concluded on page 21) 








WOMAN 


AIL day is ever a*day of supreme interest for 

the young and, for the matter of that, for the 
middle-aged, too. Sanders hated mail days because 
the bulk of his correspondence had to do with Gov- 
ernment, and Government never sat down with a 
pen in its hands to wish Sanders many happy re- 
turns of the day or to tell him scandalous stories 
about mutual friends. 

Rather the Government (by inference) tells him 
scandalous stories about himself—of work not com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of Downing Street, a thor- 
oughfare given to expecting miracles. 

Hamilton had a sister who wrote wittily and 
charmingly every week, and there was another girl. 
Still two letters and a bright pink newspaper or two 
made a modest post bag by the side of Lieutenant 
Tibbetts’s mail. 

There came to Bones every mail day a thick wad 
of letters and parcels innumerable, and he could sit 
at the big table for hours on end, whistling a little 
out of tune, mumbling incoherently. He had a trick 
of commenting upon his letters aloud which was 
very disconcerting for Hamilton. Bones wouldn’t 
open a letter and get halfway through it before he 
began his commenting. 

“ ...Poorsoul...dear,dear... whata silly old 
ass... ah, would you... don’t do it, Billy...” 

To Hamilton’s eyes the bulk of correspondence 
rather increased than diminished. 

“You must owe a lot of money,” he said one day. 

“Bh!” 

“All these .. .!” 
floor littered with discarded envelopes. 
they represent demands—” 

“Dear lad,” said Bones brightly, “they represent 
popularity—I’m immensely popular, sir.” He gulped 
a little as he fished out two dainty envelopes from 
the pile before him. “You may not have experienced 
the sensation, but I assure you, sir, it’s pleasing; it’s 
doocidly pleasing!” 

“Complacent ass,” said Hamilton, and returned to 
his own correspondence. 

Systematically Bones went through his letters, 
now and again consulting a neat little morocco- 
covered notebook. 

(It would appear he kept a very careful record 
of every letter he wrote home: its contents, the date 
of its dispatch, and the reply thereto.) 

He had reduced letter writing to a passion, spent 
most of his evenings writing long epistles to his 
friends—mostly ladies of a tender age—and had, 
incidentally, acquired a reputation in the old country 
for his brilliant powers of narrative. 

This Hamilton discovered quite by accident. It 
would appear that Hamilton’s sister had been on 
a visit—was, in fact, on the visit when she wrote 
one letter which so opened Hamilton’s eyes—and 
mentioned that she was staying with some great 
friends of Bones. She did not, of course, call him 
“Bones,” but “Mr. Tibbetts.” 

“T should awfully like to meet him,” she wrote; 
“he must be a very interesting man. Aggie Vernon 
had a letter from him yesterday, wherein he de- 
scribed his awful experience lion hunting. 

“To be chased by a lion and caught and then car- 
ried to the beast’s lair must have been awful! 

“Mr. Tibbetts is very modest about it in his let- 
ter, and beyond telling Aggie that he escaped by 
sticking his finger in the lion’s eye, he says little 
of his subsequent adventure. By the way, Pat, 
Aggie tells me that you had a bad bout of fever 
and that Mr. Tibbetts carried you for some miles 
to the nearest doctor. I wish you wouldn’t keep 
these things so secret; it worries me dreadfully 
unless you tell me—even the worst about yourself. 
I hope your interesting friend returned safely 
from his dangerous expedition into the interior— 
he was on the point of leaving when his let- 
ter was dispatched, and was quite gloomy about 
his prospects...” 


Hamilton opened his hand to a 
“T suppose 


AMILTON read this epistle over and over again, 
then he sent for Bones. 
That gentleman came most cheerfully full of fine 
animal spirits. 
“Just had a letter about you, Bones,” 
ilton carelessly. 
“About me, sir?” said Bones. “From the War 
Office—I’m not being decorated or anything?” he 
asked anxiously. 


said Ham. 
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THE SOUL OF THE NATIVE 


BEING ANOTHER TALE OF 
BY EDGAR WALLACE 


“No—nothing so tragic: it was a letter from my 
sister, who is staying with the Vernons.” 

“Oh!” said Bones, growing suddenly red. 

“What a modest devil you are,” said the admiring 
Hamilton, “having a lion hunt all to yourself and 
not saying a word about it to anybody.” 

Bones made curious apologetic noises. 

“I didn’t know there were any lions in the coun- 
try,” pursued Hamilton remorselessly. “Liars, yes! 
But lions—no! I suppose you brought them with 
you—and I suppose you know also, Bones, that it is 
considered, in lion-hunting circles, awfully rude to 
stick your finger into a lion’s eye? It’s bad sports- 
manship, to say the least, and frightfully painful 
for the lion.” 

Bones was making distressful grimaces. 

“How would you like a lion to stick his finger in 
your eye?” asked Hamilton. “And by the way, 
Bones, I have to thank you.” 


E ROSE solemnly, took the hand of his reluctant 
and embarrassed second, and wrung. 

“Thank you,” said Hamilton in a broken voice, 
“for saving my life.” 

“Oh, I say, sir,” began Bones feebly. 

“To carry a man eighty miles on your back is 
no mean accomplishment, Bones, especially when 
I was unconscious.” 

“I don’t say you were unconscious, sir; in fact, 
sir—” floundered Lieutenant Tibbetts, as red as a 
peony. 

“And yet I was unconscious,” insisted Hamilton 
firmly, “I am still unconscious; even to this day 
I have no recollection of your heroic effort. Bones, 
I thank you.” 

“Well, sir,” said Bones, “to make a clean breast 
of the whole affair—” 

“And this dangerous expedition of yours, Bones, 
an expedition from which you might never return— 
that,” said Hamilton in a hushed voice, “is the best 
story I have heard for years.” 

“Sir,” said Bones, speaking under the stress of 
considerable emotion, “I am clean bowled, sir; the 
light-hearted fairy stories which I wrote to cheer, 
so to speak, the sick bed of an innocent child, sir, 
they have recoiled upon my own head. Receive mea 
culpa, and all those jolly old expressions that you’ll 
find in the back pages of the dictionary.” 

“Oh, Bones, Bones!” chuckled Hamilton. 

“You mustn’t think I’m a perfect liar, sir,” began 
Bones earnestly. 

“I don’t think you’re a perfect liar,” answered 
Hamilton; “I think you’re the most inefficient liar 
I’ve ever met.” 

“Not even a liar; I’m a romanticist, sir.” Bones 
stiffened with dignity and saluted, but whether he 
was saluting Hamilton or the spirit of Romance, 
or in sheer admiration was saluting himself, Ham- 
ilton did not know. 

“The fact is, sir,” said Bones confidentially, “I’m 
writing a book!” 

He stepped back as though to better observe the 
effect of his words. 

“What about?” asked Hamilton curiously. 

“About things I’ve seen and things I know,’ 
Bones in his most impressive manner. 

“Oh, I see,” said Hamilton, “one of those waist- 
coat pocketbooks.” 

Bones swallowed the insult with a gulp. 

“T’ve been asked to write a book,” he said, “my 
adventures and all that sort of thing; of course they 
needn’t have happened really.” 

“In that case, Bones, I’m with you,” said Hamil- 
ton. “If you’re going to write a book about things 
that haven’t happened to’ you, there’s no limit to 
its size.” 

“You’re being a jolly cruel old officer, sir,” said 
Bones, pained by the cold cynicism of his chief. “But 
I’m very serious, sir; this country is full of material, 
and everybody says I ought to write a book about 
it—why, dash it, sir, I’ve been here nearly two 
months!” 

“It seems a year,” said Hamilton. 

Bones was perfectly serious, as he had said. He 
did intend preparing a book for publication, had 
dreams of a great literary career and an ultimate 
membership of the Athenzwum Club belike. It had 
come upon him like a revelation that such a career 
called him. 

The week after he had definitely made up his 
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said 
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“BONES” 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. M. BERGER 


mind to utilize his gifts in this direction his out- 
going mail was heavier than ever. For to three 
and twenty English and American publishers, whose 
names he culled from a handy work of refer- 
ence he advanced a businesslike offer to prepare 
for the press a volume “of 316 pages, printed in 
type about the same size as inclosed,” a volume 
to be entitled: 


MY WILD LIFE AMONGST CANNIBALS 








By Aucustus, Lieutenant of Haussas, TIBBETTS, 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Member of the Ethnological Society and 
Junior Army Service Club. 


Bones had none of these qualifications, save the 
latter, but, as he told himself, he’d jolly soon be made 
a member if his book was a howling success. 

No sooner had his letters been posted than he 
changed his mind and he addressed three and twenty 
more letters to the publishers, altering the title to: 


THE TYRANNY OF THE WILDS 


Being some observations on the habits & customs 
of savage peoples 


By Augustus TIBBETTs (Lt.) 


With a foreword 
By CAPTAIN PATRICK HAMILTON 


“You wouldn’t mind writing a foreword, dear old 
fellow?” he asked. 

“Charmed,” said Hamilton. 
lar preference for any form?” 

“Just please yourself, sir,” said a delighted Bones, 
so Hamilton covered two sheets of foolscap with an 
appreciation which began: 

“The audacity of the author of this singularly un- 
informed work is to be admired without necessarily 
being imitated. Two months’ residence in a land 
which offered many opportunities for acquiring in- 
accurate data has resulted in a work which must 
stand for all time as a monument of murderous 
effort, etc.” 

Bones read the appreciation very carefully. 

“Dear old sport,” he said, a little troubled as 
he reached the end, “this is almost uncomplimen- 
tary.” 

You couldn’t depress Bones or turn him from his 
set purpose. He scribed away, occupying his leisure 
moments with his great work. His normal corre- 
spondence suffered cruelly, but Bones was relentless. 
Hamilton sent him north to collect the hut tax, and 
at first Bones resented this order, believing that it 
was specially designed to hamper him. 

“Of course, sir,” he said, “I’ll obey you if you 
order me in accordance with regulations and all that 
sort of rot, but, believe me, sir, you’re doing an 
injury to literature. Unborn generations, sir, will 
demand an explanation.” 

“Get out!” said Hamilton crossly. 

Bones found his trip a blessing that had been well 
disguised. There were many points of interest on 
which he required first-hand information. He car- 
ried with him to the Zaire large exercise books, on 
which he had pasted such pregnant labels as “Native 
Customs,” “Dances,” “Ju-ju’s,” “Ancient Legends,” 
“Folklore,” etc. They were mostly blank, and repre- 
sented projected chapters of his great work. 


“Have you a particu- 


LL MIGHT have been well with Bones. More vir- 

gin pages might easily have been covered with his 
sprawling writing, and the book itself, converted 
into honest print, have found its way in the course 
of time into the tuppeny boxes of the Farringdon 
book mart, sharing its soiled magnificence with the 
work of the best of us. 

But on his way Bones had a brilliant inspiration. 
There was a chapter he had not thought of, a chap- 
ter heading which had not been borne to his mind 
until that flashing moment of genius. 

Upon yet another exercise book he pasted the 
label of a chapter which was to eclipse all others 
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in interest. Behold, then, this enticing announcement 
poldly printed and ruled about with double lines: 


THE SOUL OF THE NATIVE WOMAN 


It was a fine chapter title. It was sonorous, it 
had dignity, it was full of possibilities. “The Soul 
of the Native Woman,” repeated Bones in an ecstasy 
of self-admiration, and, having chosen his subject, 
he proceeded to find out something about it. 

Now, about this time Bosambo of the Ochori 
might, had he wished and had he the literary qual- 
ity, have written many books about women if for 
no nother reason than because of a certain girl 
named D’riti. 

She was a woman of fifteen, grown to a splen- 
did figure, with a proud head 
and a chin that tilted in con- 
tempt, for she was the daugh- 
ter of Bosambo’s chief counselor, 
granddaughter of an Ochori king, 
and ambitious to be wife of Bo- 
sambo himself. 

“This is a mad thing,” said Bo- 
sambo when her father offered the 
suggestion, “for, as you know, 
T’meli, I have one wife, who is a 
thousand wives to me.” 

“Lord, I will be ten thousand,” 
said D’riti, present at the inter- 
view and bold; “also, lord, it was 
predicted at my birth that I should 
marry a king and one greater 
than a king.” 

“That is me,” said Bosambo, 
who was without modesty, “yet it 
cannot be.” 

So they married D’riti to a 
chief’s son, who beat her till one 
day she broke his thick head with 
an iron pot, whereupon he sent 
her back to her father, demanding 
the return of his dowry and the 
value of his pot. 


” 


HE had her following, for she 

was a dancer of fame and could 
twist her lithe body into enticing 
shapes. She might have married 
again, but she was so scornful of 
common men that none dare ask 
for her. Also, the incident of the 
iron pot was not forgotten, and 
D’riti went swaying through the 
village—she walked from her hips, 
gracefully—a straight brown girl- 
woman, desired and unasked. 

For she knew men too well to 
inspire confidence in them. By 
some weird intuition which cer- 
tain women of all races acquire. 
she had probed behind their minds 
and saw with their eyes, and when 
she spoke of men she spoke with a 
conscious authority, and _ such 
men who were within earshot of 
her vitriolic comments squirmed : 2% 
uncomfortably and called her a f . 
woman of shame. P 

So matters stood when the - 
Zaire came flashing to the Ochori 
city, and the heart of Bones filled 
with pleasant anticipation. Who 
was so competent to inform him 
on the matter of the souls of 
native women as Bosambo of the 
Ochori, already a crony of Bones, and admirable if 
for no other reason because he professed an open 
reverence for his new master. At any rate, after 
the haggle of tax collection was finished, Bones set 
about his task. 

“Bosambo,” said he, “men say you are very wise; 
now tell me something about the women of the 
Ochori.” 

Bosambo looked at Bones a little startled. 

“Lord,” said he, “who knows about women? For 
is it not written in the blessed Sura of the Djin 
that women and death are beyond understanding?” 

“That may be true,” said Bones, “yet behold I 
make a book full of wise and wonderful things, and 
it would be neither wise nor wonderful if there was 
no word of woman.” * 

And he explained very seriously indeed that 
he desired to know of the soul of native woman- 
hood, of her thoughts and her dreams and her 
high desires. 

“Lord,” said Bosambo after a long thought, “go 
to your ship; presently I will send to you a girl who 
thinks and speaks with great wisdom—and if she 
talks with you, you shall learn more things than 
I can tell you.” 

To the Zaire at sundown came D’riti, a girl of 
proper height, hollow backed, bare to the waist, with 
a thin skirting of fine silk cloth which her father had 
brought trom the coast wound tightly about her, yet 
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not so tightly that it hampered her swaying, lazy 
walk. She stood before a disconcerted Bones, one 
small hand resting on her hip, her chin, as usual, 
tilted down at him from under lashes uncommonly 
long for a native. 

Also, this Bones saw, she was gifted with more 
delicate features than the native woman can boast 
as a rule. The nose was straight and narrow, the 
lips full, yet not of the negroid type. She was, in 
fact, a pure Ochori woman, and the Ochori are re- 
lated dimly to the Arabi tribes. 

“Lord, Bosambo the King has sent me to speak 
about women,” she said simply. 

“Doocidly awkward,” said Bones to himself, and 
blushed. 

“Oh; D’riti,” he stammered, “it is true I wish to 
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At parting she took his hand and pressed it to her 
cheek. “Lord,” she said softly, “to-morrow, when the 
sun is nearly down, I will come again and tell you 
more. Bones left before daybreak, having all the ma- 
terial he wanted for his book and more. He took his 
time descending the river, calling at sundry places. 

At Ikan he tied up the Zaire for the night, and 
while his men were carrying the wood aboard he set- 
tled himself to put down the gist of his discoveries, 
In the midst of his labors came Abiboo. 

“Lord,” said he, “there has just come by a 
fast canoe the woman who spoke with you last 
night.” 

“Jumping Moses!” said Bones, turning pale, “say 
to this woman that I am gone.” 

But the woman came round the corner of the 

deck house shyly, yet with a cer- 
tain confidence. 
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So they married D’riti to a chief's son, who beat her 


till one day she broke his thick head with an iron pot, whereupon he 
sent her back to her father, demanding the return of his dowry and the value of his pot 


speak of women, for I make a book that all white 
lords will read.” 

“Therefore have I come,” she said; “now listen, oh, 
my lord, while I tell you of women and of all they 
think, of their love for men and of the strange way 
they show it. Also of children—” 

“Look here,” said Bones loudly, “I don’t want any 

—any—private information, my child.” 

Then, realizing from her frown that she did not 
understand him, he returned to Bomongo. 

“Lord, I will say what is to be said,” she remarked 
meekly, “for you have a gentle face, and I see that 
your heart is very pure.” 

Then she began, and Bones listened with open 
mouth—later he was to feel his hair rise and was to 
utter gurgling protests, for she spoke with primi- 
tive simplicity about things that are never spoken 
about at all. He tried to check her, but she was not 
to be checked. 

“Goodness gracious! heavens! 


” 


!” gasped Bones. 
HE told him of what women think of men and of 
what men think women think of them, and there 

was a remarkable discrepancy if she spoke the truth. 

He asked her if she was married. 

“Lord,” she said at last, eying him thoughtfully, 
“it is written that I shall marry one who is greater 
than chiefs.” 

“T’ll bet you will, too, 


” 


thought Bones, sweating. 


“Lord,” she said, “behold I am 
here, your poor slave; there are 
wonderful things about women 
which I have not told you.” 

“Oh, D’riti,” said Bones in de- 
spair, “I know all things, and it 
is not lawful that you should fol- 
low me so far from your home, 
lest evil be said of you.” 

He sent her to the hut of the 
chief’s wife — M’lini-fo-bini of 
Ikan—with instructions that she 
was to be returned to her home 
on the following morning. Then he 
went back to his work, but found 
it strangely distasteful. He left 
nothing to chance the next day. 

With the dawn he slipped down 
the river at full speed, never so 
much as halting till day began to 
fail and he was a short day’s 
journey from headquarters. 

“Anyhow the poor dear won’t 
overtake me to-day,” he said, only 
to find the “poor dear” had 
stowed herself away on _ the 
steamer in the night behind a 
pile of wood. 

“It’s very awkward,” said 
Hamilton, and coughed. 


ONES looked at his chief pa- 

thetically. 

“It’s doocid awkward, sir,” he 
agreed dismally. 

“You say she won’t go back?” 

Bones shook his head. 

“She said I was the moon and 
the sun and all sorts of rotten 
things to her, sir,” he groaned, 
and wiped his forehead. 

“Send her to me,” said Ham- 
ilton. 

“Be kind to her, sir,” pleaded 
the miserable Bones. “After all, 
sir, the poor girl seems to be fond 
of me, sir—the human heart, sir 

I don’t know why she should 
take a fancy to me.” 

“That’s what I want to know,” 
said Hamilton briefly. “If she is 
mad, I’ll send her to the mission 
hospital along the coast.” 

“You’ve a hard and 
heart,” said Bones sadly. 

D’riti came ready to flash her 
anger and eloquence at Hamilton, 
on the verge of defiance. 

“D’riti,” said Hamilton, “to-morrow I send you 
back to your people.” 

“Lord, I stay with Tibbetts, who loves women and 
is happy to talk of them. Also, some day I shall be 
his wife, for this is foretold.” She shot a tender 
glance at poor Bones. 

“That cannot be,” said Hamilton calmly, “for Tib- 
betts has three wives, and they are old and fierce.” 

“Oh, Lord!” wailed Bones. 

“And they would beat you and make you carry 
wood and water,” Hamilton said. He saw the look 
of apprehension steal into the girl’s face. “And 
more than this, D’riti, the Lord Tibbetts is mad when 
the moon is in full; he foams at the mouth and bites, 
uttering awful noises.” 

“Oh, dirty trick,” almost sobbed Bones. 

“Go, therefore, D’riti,” said Hamilton, “and I will 
give you a piece of fine cloth and beads of many 
colors.” 

It is a matter of history that D’riti went. 

“T don’t know what you think of me, sir,” said 
Bones humbly; “of course I couldn’t get rid of 
her.” 

“You didn’t try,” said Hamilton, searching his 
pockets for his pipe. “You could have made her drop 
you like a shot.” 

“How, sir?” 

“Stuck your finger in her eye,” said Hamilton, and 
Bones swallowed hard. 
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Old Hickory Wilson 

HE WAVE OF DISSENT and hostile criticism which greeted 

the President’s public address at Indianapolis, and which has 
kept up during the three weeks since the address was uttered, is 
surprising. We think the criticism has been caused more by the 
manner of the speech than by its substance. It is true that at one 
or two points where he dealt with practical matters, like the Ship- 
ping Bill and the effect of the Currency Act, he made assertions 
to which bankers and business men take extreme exception. But, 
broadly, it was the manner of expression which has provoked most 
of the hostility. The tone was irritable and irritating. It struck 
an unusual note throughout, and was more or less disturbing to 
persons familiar with the President’s more suave utterances. Prob- 
ably the best thing to say is that the President has been working 
very hard for two years, and has been under both public and pri- 
Vate strain. So far as the substance of the address goes, the an- 
swers to it have been very much more powerful and convincing. 
Indeed, one feels rather sorry for both the President and the 
Democratic party when it must defend some of the measures and 
ideas it is standing for just now against the logic and oratory of 
such men as Senator BoRAH, Senator Root, Senator LODGE, and 
Senator BURTON. On the merits the Republicans have the best of 
the case. In addition, in the present mood of the people, they have 
overwhelming popular support on their side. Moreover, these four 
men are very much more at home in the discussion of the practical 
questions of government than any man in the Democratic party, 
not excepting the President himself. In the Senate there is prac- 
tically no Democrat to “talk back” to these four Senators. The 
ablest Democratic Senator is JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, and his 
strength as an orator and student is expressed not so much in 
the field of practical business questions as in the discussion of the 
fundamental philosophy of government. Moreover, a careful stu- 
dent of the Congressional Record picks up a good deal of doubt 
as to whether Senator WILLIAMS is wholly sympathetic with some 
of the unusual economic aberrations that his party is now embark- 
ing upon. The ablest leadership of the Republican party to-day 
lies somewhere among the four Senators named. Of the group, 
Senator BoRAH has the important advantage of being under fifty. 
The others are a good deal nearer to seventy than to fifty. 


We Need the Ships 


HE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, as framed by the House 

Committee on Naval Affairs, is described as a compromise. Mr. 
HOBSON wanted four new dreadnoughts and Mr. HENSLEY of Mis- 
souri wanted none, and two is probably a better number than either 
of these. As placed before the House, the program provides also 
for six torpedo-boat destroyers, seventeen submarines (one of them 
a seagoing vessel, costing $1,400,000), and three other ships. 
Fifty-three million dollars is a good deal of money to spend on 
increasing the navy in one year (and the total naval bill is 
not fifty millions, but almost three times fifty); but if 1915 
is not the year to plunge the United States into a mad race of 
militarism by land and sea, neither is it a year for neglecting 
to keep our powder dry. Probably we cannot keep these matters 
out of politics, and our naval program will be debated by some 
members of Congress just as if it were on the same footing as 
the new post office to be erected at Podunk-on-the-Creek. But we 
think neither the American people generally, nor any considerable 
part of any political party will quarrel with a reasonable increase 
in the effectiveness of our navy. One good result of the agitation 
of Senator LopGE’s lively son-in-law, the gentleman from Gloucester, 
Mass., may well be an accelerated efficiency in naval administration ; 
and that, too, is to be desired. There is a safe middle ground be- 
tween the daydreams of lecturers subsidized by good Mr. CARNEGIE 
and the wild nightmares of those persons who fear a midnight 
invasion of the United States from nowhere in particular. That is 
why a compromise naval bill is the best possible bill for 1915. 


Votes for Women 


HE STEADY ADVANCE of the equal-suffrage cause in this 
country was strikingly shown when the Mondell resolution, to 
submit a constitutional amendment on the subject, received 174 
votes in the House of Representatives. It is the first time that 
such a resolution has been offered in Congress, and the line-up is 
worth noting: Affirmative, 86 Democrats, 72 Republicans, 12 Pro- 
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gressives, 3 Progressive-Republicans, and 1 Independent; negative, 
171 Democrats and 33 Republicans. The Democrats were largely 
committed to the negative by the State-rights argument and by 
President WILSON’S pronouncement that suffrage is a subject for 
State and not for national action. This vote brings home to 
our politicians the fact that they can no longer dodge the issue, 
but must face it squarely. The force and effect of this will be 
evident in the State campaigns to be waged this fall. The plaint 
of the antis was voiced with much feeling and foolishness by 
one STANLEY E. BOWDLE of Ohio, self-constituted spokesman of 
“an unnumbered multitude of good women of America,” who ladled 
out the offensive compliments and equally offensive patronizing 
peculiar to his kind. It is a fair description of his speech to say 
that he bowdled. The antis all do. He was defeated for reelection 
last fall. Democratic leader UNDERWOOD voted no on the ground 
that suffrage is a State matter. Republican leader MANN voted in 
the affirmative. Women now vote in nine States and will vote in 
more and more States as the years go by. The suffrage movement 
never loses ground once gained, and the logic of our national life 
is in its favor. Our country is going to have a broader and juster 
basis for its politics, and on that sure foundation will work out in 
confidence and power the cooperative problems of our future. 


Referred to Dr. Dernburg 


R. DERNBURG was a very capable administrator of Germany’s 

colonies, and now he is about the ablest of Germany’s apologists 
in this country. Under his skillful handling the war looks almost 
like a conscientious attempt on the part of Germany to free the 
world from England’s tyrannous monopoly of the seas. We don’t 
blame Dr. DERNBURG for taking to the ocean. The deep seas are not 
strewn with the mangled bodies of those who have fallen in an un- 
successful war of conquest. The miserable refugees who flee from 
Germany’s benevolence are not haunting blue water. But what we 
cannot understand is the fatuous persistence Dr. DERNBURG and his 
crowd display in seeking American sympathy for their “cause.” 
In the papers which record his speeches, the Doctor can find such 
headlines as these (from the New York “Times’”) : 

$14,000,000 GIVEN IN U. S. TO BELGIUM 





Forty-seven Shiploads of Food and Clothing Delivered or Arranged For 





EACH CARGO CosT $300,000 





Committees Busy in Thirty-six States Filling the “American Fleet of Mercy” 





WORLD’S RECORD CHARITY 





Must Go On Till End of War Lifts Burden from Stricken People 
That shows where our sympathies are. The German newspapers 
are recommending, very appropriately, that their people read the 
Bible during these troublous days. What do you suppose the good 
Samaritan thought of those who had robbed and wounded and left 
half dead the man to whom he was a neighbor? 


Which Do You Go To? 

UR NEIGHBOR, the Kansas “Phoenix,” has this very pene- 

trating remark: 

It is peculiar that a man who owns a bunch of cattle will go out to look at 
them every few days, but not once during the whole year will you catch him 
at the schoolhouse where his children are getting their education. 

State legislatures are too much inclined to take the same view. And 
it always will be a fact that the intelligent interest of parents is 
absolutely a fundamental necessity in educating children. 


Adolescence and Colic 
| he THE “NEW REPUBLIC,” edited at New York by bright young 
men, we find this sentence in an essay in dramatic criticism: 

In a civilization where the divorce between morality and instinct is pretty 
nearly complete, where vice and virtue are neatly tabulated, and the sexes 
decreed to observe conflicting egoisms rather than accommodate inconvenient 
aspirations and possibilities, it is well, though painful, to have a woman put 
before us who is acknowledgedly not persuaded by the standards which as chil- 
dren we ourselves were led to adopt. 

The main idea of this turgid sentence seems to be regret that Amer- 
ica is so backward as not to regard chastity in women as a social 
limitation. We offer a prize of one Kansas sunflower to the reader 
who can as briefly condense more half-baked erudition about things 
that aren’t so, more precious-precocious banality, more evanes- 
cent nonsense of the je-ne-sais-quoi aroma. The sentence quoted 
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above from a criticism of a play written round a woman of notori- 
ous life, a play adapted from a novel of modern German authorship, 
would hardly be worth reproducing here except that it is typical of 
quite a little group of intending liberals. We like so many things 
about the “New Republic’”—it grieves us to find these occasional 
signs of gastric storms in the editorial brain center. 


The Poet’s Way 


YMBOLISM is one of the riskiest tools in the literary crafts- 

man’s stock. He may so manipulate it as to produce very 
stimulative and inspiring effects. Or its keen edge may slip 
and cut him. Of course, by sym- 
bolism we mean just what the dic- =—>—— 
tionary does: something “chosen to | || 
typify or represent some idea or WIN 
quality in something else.” It may | 
be little or big: the squirrel’s re- 
volving cage to represent modern 
metropolitan life, or MAETERLINCK’S 
quest for the Blue Bird to typify 
the search for happiness. MADISON 
CAWEIN, of whom we spoke the 
other day, wrote a little poem called 
“The Father”: 
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There is a hall in every house, 

Behind whose wainscot gnaws the mouse; 
Along whose sides are empty rooms, 
Peopled with dreams and ancient dooms. 
When down this hall you take your light, 
And face, alone, the hollow night, 

Be like the child who goes to bed, 
Though faltering and half adread 

Of something crouching crookedly 

In every corner he can see 

Ready to snatch him into gloom, 

Yet goes on bravely to his room, 
Knowing, above him, watching there, 
His Father waits upon the stair. 








Even for the picture of childhood 
it sketches, this justifies itself. But 
it takes on a finer significance when 
one reads into it the conception of 
a protecting power which watches 
over us as we falter along the for- 
bidding corridors of life. Here is 
symbolism in its true estate. 


Decadent Drinkers 


UR DRINKING POPULATION 
has become fearfully decadent. 
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Scraps of Paper and Such 


N A SPEECH in the city of London, Lord Curzon, formerly 
Governor General of India, said, among other things: 

The whole of the stability of our position in India depends upon our fidelity 

to our pledged word. Our relations with the princes, our obligations to the 
native troops, all depend upon the pledged word of Englishmen. 
In the course of the next few years it may be borne in upon the 
Kaiser and his advisers that here is the key to some of the over- 
seas success that they so begrudge the English. Having seen the 
light, as they will when the Indian troops keep coming on, will they 
be able to follow it? If so, a better day will dawn for whatever of 
Poland and the Rhine country they 
are then holding. Scraps of paper 
are, after all, one basis for durable 
arrangements between men. 









Meantime — 


BOUT THE MOST USEFUL 
patriotic service any American 
individual can do readily just now 
is to put some money in the savings 
bank. For generations Europe has 
been providing us with the capital 
whenever we wanted to build new 
railroads or set up new plants or 
open new mines. After this war 
Europe won’t have any money to 
lend. Indeed, for the first time in 
history the situation will be re- 
versed. We shall have to save not 
only for our own development, but 
to lend to Europe as well. For the 
person who does save there are 
going to be very great rewards as 
soon as things have settled down. 


A Note on Daydreams 


ROM A LETTER written to 
JOHN MORLEY, formerly Lord 
President of the Council: 


both 
and it 


The tremendous armaments on 
GLA sides were meant for this duel, 





Pa LALA 
KET mattered very little what was the pre- 
, LEE Y fs text of the outbreak. ... At any rate, 
ber ¥ LA it. was a fight to come on; and here 
—— we have it; and if we are energetic and 


wise, it may be the 
~ fights of Europe. 

This optimistic paragraph was 
written July 25, 1870, and signed 


last of the great 











Men used to be willing to battle a 
for the drinking privilege. Once 

the distillers could count on an unbreakable phalanx of booze fight- 
ers at the polls, shouting “Personal liberty forever!” and full of 
the thing for which they voted. Those good days are over. The 
bartender in these degenerate times listens unprotestingly to pro- 
hibition conversation from serried ranks of lips moist with the aro- 
matic cocktail and the cool highball. More horrible still, the bar- 
tender often drops a remark showing that he is himself a “prohib” 
in sympathy. The average drinking man either does not care a 
continental whether prohibition carries, or plumps his vote for it. 
Antisaloon sentiment has broadened tremendously. Nobody can 
be counted on to respond to the old wet slogans, simply because 
the number of Americans who feel any deep interest in their grog 
has diminished until it is practically confined to the more recently 
arrived foreign element and to certain groups with whom drink- 
ing is a cult. Once EMERSON expressed regret at the fact that 
certain great lights of English literature were frequenters of 
drinking places and passed their leisure hours in orgies therein. 
“Don’t be distressed,” said LOWELL. ‘“‘No doubt their standards 
of inebriety were miserably low!” From the standpoint of the 
rum interests, that’s the trouble with a large and important part 
of our drinking population. Their standards of inebriety are 
miserably low and inconsistent. Drinking is no longer, as HARRY 
LAUDER would say, a “geeft,” and considered as a talent, even, 
it is becoming rare. The old thirst isn’t what it used to be. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH. Our present 
hopeful notions that this later war 
“may be the last of the great fights of Europe” are bound to have 
the same ironic ring forty-five years after unless we do something 
in the years to come to bring them true. To bring about peace, 
it is not enough té exchange banalities between intervals of murder. 


Torchbearers 


HE LIGHTSHIP is the most solitary of all agents of well- 

doing. Her offices are like those of the lighthouse, but she 
lacks the one solid encouragement of Mother Earth. Instead, 
she is merely linked to the sea bottom, while round her swirls 
the deadly element. In her whole aspect there is something 
doleful, perhaps caused by a sense of the littleness of man in 
his warfare against nature. Even the coast patrol on the beach, 
endlessly tramping his beat, has the relief of movement and shift- 
ing environment. But the lightship man is held to the same 
spot—reef or rip or shoal, as it may be—day upon day and 
night upon night. It takes real men to-live that life, raked 
and buffeted by gales, with rarely the sight of a fresh newspaper 
or new face. There chess is the dissipation. But such as these 
have at least the consolation of serving their fellow voyagers 
who speed past them to see the world, and to busy themselves in 
countless ways. Meantime the lightship stays where it is. As 
for her crew, they only stand and wait. Yet it is but another 
instance of the blind poet’s great truth, for they also are serving. 
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SERBS MARCHING BACK INTO BELGRADE after beating the Austrians in the 
hills east of the city and chasing them back into their own territory. The correspondents with 
King Peter’s army say the Austrian defeat amounted to a rout. The Vienna explanation, 
which comes via Berlin, is this: ‘‘The withdrawal was due to the terrible condition of the 
country and to the weather, also to the fact that the Servians had been reenforced.... The 
Austrians lost heavily during the withdrawal, but the spirit of the army is magnificent.’”’ 
The Austrian casualties in the campaign against Servia are esti- EE a Tee 
mated at 200,000, as compared with 850,000 in Galicia and Poland. 7 

In the snapshot below a Russian Jew arrested as a spy is seen 

in the custody of German soldiers near Warsaw. Thousands of 

civilians in the fighting zones have been arrested on the slightest sus- 

picion, and without doubt some innocent ones have been put to death 
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VAUDEVILLE FOR THE WOUNDED. 


France, by theatrical folk from London, 
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British soldiers injured in the| 
The seriously wounded were 
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lean Press Asso ion 
¢ the Yser River are being entertained in their hospital at Boulogne, 
front so that they could lie flat on their beds and see the performance 
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THE TRAIL OF THE AUSTRIAN RETREAT from Servia. This bleak hillside 
has been the scene of some of the fiercest fighting since the European war began. The fleeing 
Austrians picked up most of their dead and wounded; the dead gunner beside the cannon 
in the foreground was one of the few left behind. The success of the Serbs was due to some 
extent to the fact that they were fighting on their own soil. Below is a snapshot of Ger- 
mans in western Poland getting over a barbed wire entanglement put up by the Czar’s 
troops. The wires are so thick that soldiers trying to cut away 
the fences would have no chance te escape being riddled by the 
enemy’s rifle fire. By using planks as running boards infantry- 
men get over these barricades with very little trouble. Where 
the posts are far enough apart and the ground is smooth auto- 
mobiles equipped with saw-edged knives are used to cut the wires 
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LOVE’S DEATH TEST 


YNTHIA BERNE moved the bowl 

of roses and nervously lifted out a 
flower, wiping its stem upon her nap- 
kin. Under the pale glow of her 
white skin there was a sponge of 
tiredness—as if the candles of her 
being had been burning a trifle to 
brightly and were now guttering out. 
Her sea-blue eyes were hard, exact, 
icy; yet when she chose—and some- 
times when she didn’t—they had mo- 
ments of melting, sun-lovely warmth. 

Carter watched her speculatively. 
His thin, weather-slashed face was 
grave. Not a man, one would have 
said, to be caught by woman trap- 
pings, but once caught, primogenial 
and tensely assertive. 

Thus far their dinner in Cynthia’s 
home had been under a strain—that of 
talking tco much, about too much. 
After the butler had brought in their 
coffee they came to a slant in their 





argument and a pause succeeded. 
Mentally they fidgeted. Their spirits 
were irked—Carter’s, because they 


could come to no decision; Cynthia’s, 
because, womanlike, having come to a 
decision before they had come to the 
question even, it disturbed her now 
that Carter was still everlastingly at 
the subject—as if he could not let it 
alone, as if, although it were a bone 
and meatless, he must gnaw and gnaw 
until something snapped, splintered to 
fit his mouth and nourish him. At times in the next 
room they heard a faint stir, and the scent of laven- 
der would reach their nostrils. Mrs. Davenport, 
Cynthia’s maternal grandmother, was in the next 
room. She had had an early tea and was now far 
away in a sea of dreams before a blue coal fire. Per- 
haps she slept, for she was old and very wise, and 


once—and once only—she had loved. The lavender 


odor sifted away from the white wool shawl she 
was wearing. 
The young people were on an old argument. Car- 


ter could not remember the time when he had not 
wanted to marry Cynthia; Cynthia could definitely 
remember the first time that she had not wanted to 
marry Richard. Finally, with a little slash, she laid 
down the rose she was twisting. The motion meant 
that she wanted to talk again. Cynthia liked to 
argue on emotional subjects, not aware that the emo- 
tion, rather than the argument, interested her. She 
began with reiteration. She liked that. It made 
her appear forceful. 

“Let me repeat, Richard: you have a whole sack 
full of fine traits, and I really like you a lot”—here 
her gemlike blue eyes warmed a little—‘“‘but I don’t 
want to marry you. And I won’t. And my family 


” 


can talk themselves blue in the face! 


E RAISED his brows in surprise. 

“Oh, it’s no secret,” she interpreted. “Both 
mother and Howard see ninety-nine traits in you that 
they think ought to be perpetuated. Howard espc- 
cially. He says that when it comes to men I haven’t 
the sense of a projecting machine in a third-rate 
theatre. When they get back from the play to-night 
and hear that I’ve refused you again there’ll be a 
time. Not that they wish me to marry necessarily, 
but they wish me to marry you. Howard is ‘strong’ 
for you because you do things. You work when you 
don’t have to—” 

“Most assuredly I do 
quietly. 

“T mean from a money standpoint. And mothe) 
dotes on the prospect of my living ‘next door,’ man- 
aging your mossy old housekeeper and a fresh 
fistful of servants. Being ‘settled,’ as grandmother 
says.” 

Carter tapped an end of his cigar on the table, 
then laid it down unlighted. 


” 


have to!” he interpolated 


“Cynthia, just why won’t you marry me?” he 
questioned thoughtfully. “No,” as she started too 
impulsively to answer. “Not that. I know you 


don’t love me. I want to know why. What am I 
shy on? Why don’t I measure up to your idea of 
a man?” 

“T am afraid you measure beyond it,” she smiled. 
“You know that you know too much. Frankly, Rich- 
ard, I don’t like your intellect. I never live 
with it comfortably. I would always feel that I was 
trying to live up to it.” 


could 


“You don’t really mean that,” he resented. “No 
body nowadays has an intellect, properly speak 
ing. Merely the addled remnant of what was once, 
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called his name 


let us hope, a brain, ‘educated’ beyond any ¢ca- 
pacity it might have had originally for holding 
wisdom.” 


She was silent. 

It was the silence that gave consent to her own 
deduction, rather than to his. 

“Besides,” he continued, striking a match and let- 


ting it waver out, “when it comes to brains, you 
have a hand-out that no mother’s son was eve! 
blessed with! I’d never think of trying to lord it 


over your intellect, Cynthia.” 

“You did—last spring,” she hesitated. ‘Those 
letters- She paused, and this time he lit his cigar. 

“Those letters,” he repeated slowly, shaking out the 
match, “were written—under pressure. You know 
that, or you should. In the second place—I’ll come 
to the first last—there was my work. The erection 
of that new cement plant up the river was entirely 
in my charge. A hundred-thousand-brick-a-day plant, 
and every bit of the preliminary design was my 





work. I had-a fistful of draftsmen and tracers un- 
der me, and worked eighteen hours a day. For 
three months I kept this up until I was all in. Then 


Avery came on from the West to take charge, and 
after that the way they botched the job was too 
all-fired disgusting to think of! 

“So much for my work. What I want you te get 
from this is that when night came I was pretty 
tired. Now, in the third place, you may remembe! 
that I was staying at Davis’s farmhouse, the handi 
est location to the plant. The vacuity of that place 
was overwhelming. From one week’s end to the next 
I hadn’t a soul to talk to. My brain molded into 
senile dry-rot for the want of one of my kind to 
man with, to swap lies with, to be with. Can you 
imagine such a condition? Me, rusting into a junk 
heap socially for want of use!” 

He stopped, Mfs eyes distant. 

“IT searcely see how that had any bearing upon 
your letters,” she remarked, velvet in her voice. 

“You do see,” he retorted quickly. “If you didn’t 
I could not tell you. Cynthia—why?” 


E DID not finish. Their glances locked, hers un- 

comfortable, his as stern and wholesome as rain 
washed stone. Carter was the last man to attempt 
to play cat and mouse with. He saw through such 
an intention as quickly as he did through a window. 
Cynthia had trapped him, but she could not claw him 
without cheapening herself in his eyes. Her glance 
shifted, shot downward to his slim, unfed-looking 
harfds. 

The knuckles glistened white under his leathery 
skin, the blue veins were cruel looking in their in- 
anition, as compressed as if in stays. Cynthia sud- 
denly picked nervously at her rose, spreading the 
petals out in a row on the table. 

“You did not go back to the first place,” she finally 
reminded him mildly. 

“I am coming to that,” he replied, as if brought 
to himself. “You were in the first place. You were 
at that farmhouse, in my work, in everything I did. 


She leaned lower to him. She 





The thought of you blanketed my 
mind. The heat of pgnsies, the cool 
stars, the chill of ice over crystal 


such things were you.” 

“Richard!” The word was low and 
distant as violet haze settling at twi- 
light. If Carter had noticed, he might 
have seen that Cynthia desired to rest 
in this sea-gray atmosphere of their 
creating. But, shaken by his idea, he 
did not perceive the thought that trem- 
bled in her, that purposely went forth 
unfinished—for him to finish. 

“TI tried to put something of this in 
my letters to you,” he continued, “but 

apparently I failed. I had to write 
at night—-with a kerosene lamp for 
light—in a room that was always close 
from the smell of the matting on the 
floor. You don’t know that limp, dia- 
bolical, straw-pale smell—never any 
more, never any less. Under such con- 
ditions it was difficult at times to 
express—my love for you.” 


**Richard!"’ 


HE shoved the rose petals to one 

side. Her lips coiled around a slight 
smile, crushing it gently inward. 
“Richard, I hope you don’t consider 
that those letters you wrote me were 
love letters?” 

‘They weren’t—supposed to be any- 
thing else,” he said in a low tone. 

“They were simply yourself. Ex- 
actly like hearing you talk. Ruskin’s 
St. Mark’s, Venice, Agathon, Carlyle, Yourself the 
Deity, down to a mail-order catalogue of a Chicago 
house—one would have thought you knew or had 
known them all personally. I discerned plenty of 
love for words, for writing, for yourself, but not a 
particle for me necessarily.” He sank back as if 
stung. 

“Don’t you think you could possibly form a trifle 
more judgment of me?” he asked finally. 
“It is not pleasant to be told that I do nothing but 
tinker rhetoric and can love only myself. Especially 


generous 


when it’s aside from the fact. For interminable 
years—for me they stretch back to creation—you 
know that I’ve been trying to tell you how much 


I’ve offered 
interrupted. “Richard,” her 
voice was now low, “has it never occurred to 
that you—make love exactly as you write it?” 
He fiashed her a strange glance. 
“Be careful,” he directed quietly. “You don’t want 
to be just now, but you should. When I make love 


I care for you. 
“Wait!” she 


own 
you 


your way it will be because you have answered 
before I have asked. Not afterward.” 

“You care for me—in a queer way. Yours, not 
mine. What proof have I that it will last?” 


“Last!” he echoed in amazement. “You can ask 
that after all these years?” 

“But I have not consented to marry you yet. You 
are still pursuing your dream. After you cap- 
ture it vg 


She paused and significantly snapped a rose petal 
to the floor. 

He laughed a trifle bitterly. 

“Proof! The old, futile cry. Well, then, you 
have no proof. I have promised to love you until 
love dies. I can’t do better than that. You know 
I don’t like the ‘forever’ kind of promises. They 
make eternity too impiously short.” 

“You see—” 

“T don’t Why is it, Cynthia, that whenever 
I am brutally frank you think I am frankly brutal? 
I have told you that you are desirable beyond all 


see. 


things. Now, I don’t intend to go any farther than 
that—until you reply.” 


For one angry moment she almost hated Carter. 
Why was he so obtuse, so pedantic, so uselessly 
superior? 

She stared at his slim, hard face; at his slim, hard 
fingers. 

She resented the hard, queer way he had of loving 
her, of warning her that it would be folly to put 
pearls under his feet. 

He continued: 

“T have said that I love you. That ends my part 

for the present. I like you for your skill, your 
revolt, your brain, for something I can’t quite define 
or classify.” 

“For everything, apparently,” she flashed out irri- 
tably, “except for the ome thing that counts!” 

He looked up in surprise, but instantly his keen 
mind apprehended her thought. 

“You mean for your appearance. 


Why, I 


like 
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you for that, too. I thought you knew. God 
doesn’t make women like you except to be loved. 
My biology tells me that. Surely, Cynthia, you 
do not wish me to make nice speeches to you 
as other men probably do?” She looked down, 
confused. 

“J_-yes!” she bolted out passionately. 

“Some of your big things must be undergrown if 
a small one like that can be so overgrown,” he re- 
plied quietly. 

“That is not true,” she returned. “You don’t 
understand wom You study only yourself and 
your books, and-they are so close to you that you 
cannot see life.” 


grew he looked at her in surprise. Sometimes 
she carried by sheer force of presentation. What 
if she were right? Perhaps, after all, he was just 
a rough forging with very little polish and little 
capacity for feeling. Suddenly, under her thrust, 
his uplift tide ran out. He found himself, figura- 
tively, shivering in slimy, insect-bitten mud, cold 
and shore seeking. Then the next moment the 
surge of his powerful convictions swept over him 
again. 

“Tf I were sure you did not care for me—” He 
hesitated. “But I’m not sure. Nor, until you care 
less for yourself, can you be. You are a veritable 
hunk of manna in a desert of your own creating. 
Ever since I was blown to you by some wind of Fate 
years ago, you have been trying to make me feel like 
the frog under the sophomore’s knife.” 

“Richard, you are unfair!” 

“That is your definition of fairness—where you 
and I are concerned. I say I love you; you bristle 
and think it a crime—because I do not 
give you foolish, worn-smooth reasons 
for doing so. You have never yet been 
able to harmonize my rancor with my 
idealism, my profound faith and opti- 
mism and tenderness. The racial psy- 
chology of the Gothic-Celtic family, 
of which I am a fair type, you wave 
aside. You won’t trouble yourself to 
understand it. Edmund Burke, can 
you understand him? Hildebrand, 
Robert Emmet? These men loved as 
I love you. And it takes an idealist 
to love. And all the time you think 
I chop logic just to make epigrams 
out of the chips and fling them at 
you. Well—” he broke off nervously 
—‘by your own words you make me 
out a sheep (is it a crime to have 
a brain?), and then you attempt to 
hang me for a goat. Cynthia, will 
you never have any nepenthe for me? 
Must I leave town to-morrow with 
everything unsettled like this?” She 
stirred restlessly. 

“Why must you bury yourself in 
another of those awful places, Rich 
ard?” Her fluttering voice was a de 
liberate detention. He laughed, then 
he hardened. 

“Fortunately, my work doesn’t say 
when or where,” he said as they rose. 
“Besides, even if I stayed in town | 
shouldn’t see much of you. Notif you 
can’t care for me. I can take medi- 
cine, Cynthia, but I can’t forever see 
it standing around in a glass.” 

‘But you will wait and have at least 
a word with mother and Howard after 
they return?” 

Carter took out his watch as they 
paused in the library. “No, they’ll be 
late getting in, and I’ve a number of 
things to do yet to-night.” 

He looked at her steadily. He might 
have been trying to etch every line of 
her lovely face on his memory. Then 
his eyes fastened on the flowers she 
was wearing. 

“From Warren, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” she laughed. 

“Flowers to a flower!” he com- 
mented absently. “The boy shows a 
nice prodigality.” 

There was a pause. 

“Richard—you have decided that you must go.’ 

“*Thou sayest it,’” he answered seriously. 

She hesitated. She seemed to struggle with a 
fledgling desire to hold him, to come close to him, 
to touch his lean cheek. Her fingers were cold. She 
felt suddenly dumb. Again her silence was consent. 

“I may write?” he questioned as they separated. 

“Oh—surely. I shall expect it. I want you to 
write,” she added a little under her breath. 

“Nepenthe,” he smiled as he held her hand. 


ARTER’S letters that summer came somewhat 
irregularly. Cynthia found them even more un- 
Satisfactory than his former ones. She thought she 
detected restraint in them—as if his teeth were set 


She felt suddenly dumb. 
separated. 
added a little under her breath. 
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against saying one thing in one way—/er way. In 
variably the sun-warm loveliness in her eyes that 
his beginning evoked was gone by the time she had 
read the first page. “When I love your way,” she 
seemed to hear him say, “it will be because you have 
answered—before I have asked. Not afterward.” 

Evidently he had taken this last balk in their 
personal relations seriously. His letters were like 
nails; they drove home unbendingly. There was 
little mention either of himself or of Cynthia in 
them. They were concerned chiefly with his work 
and with Patterson, Kemp Patterson, who had been 
sent to Millfort with him on the job. Cynthia 
frowned over “yardage of excavation” and other 
technical terms. She frowned more—and more re 
flectively—when the winter passed and she did not 
see Carter. Not seeing Richard was a great deal 
like not seeing people in a church. She soon had 
a sense of emptiness, vastness, musty chilliness, 
sleek silence. She could not understand his con- 
tinued absence. In the past there had been times 
when he had come thousands of miles to see her, 
and now a tenuous three hundred seemed to have 
put a polar distance between them. 

Late that spring she received a letter from Carter 
which she read in part to Howard: 

“Do you remember my writing you last winter 
about the trouble we were having up here with clay, 
in preparing the wet clay for mixing in the manu- 
facture of cement? You know how variable clay is, 
besides being as full of water as a well. To cut this 
sticky mess up into little pieces at a constant rate 
is quite a job, and one so little to my liking that 
it drove me to work out an idea for a clay-dressing 
machine that I’ve been carrying around in my head 
for some time. I’v got the model about done now, 





‘*Oh—surely. I shall expect it. 


and it’s a little beauty—deadly and sure as a shot. 
Last week, however, had bad luck with it. I 
started it up unintentionally, and in some unaccount- 
able way a deviled blade swung out and caught my 
hand, and, before I could stop the thing, it nearly 
ripped off two of my fingers— the first and second 
on my left hand. At first Dr. Ferris thought he 
would have to finish the job, but I objected to that; 
so he stuck my hand together again, and it begins 
to look now as if I won’t have to lose my fingers. 
The worst part of it is that it keeps me out of the 
office. I’ve been out now for nearly a week, and 
‘Pat’ has had to manhandle the job alone. Not that 
my hand isn’t doing fairly well. It isn’t that which 
ties me down; it’s this temperature that visits me 
every afternoon and plays the dickens with the doc’s 
directions. I suppose I backed up my back more 


‘*1 may write?’’ he questioned as they 


I want you to write,’’ 


‘*Nepenthe,’’ he smiled as he held her hand 
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than was good for me when I heard that I had to 
keep away from the plant for a few days—especially 
now, when every man we have is needed in two places 
at once. Losing my temper knocked me out more 
than losing a couple of fingers. 

“IT think I'll be around again, though, in a few 
days. Yesterday Ferris sent up a nurse—to take 
Pat’s. place, who, by the way, is a crackajack at 
keeping me quiet. Now I feel that I can ‘convalesce’ 
with the proper stage settings. On the side, though, 
convalescence is one of the nine confounded nuisances 
of life! And this empty, vacuous farmhouse puts a 
premium on it! If it weren’t for Pat, I think I should 
see red—times when I wasn’t seeing you.” 


Cynthia jerked to a sudden stop, coloring vividly. 

“That’s all he says about the accident,” she ob- 
served in confusion. “Do you suppose it is—worse 
than he makes out?” 

“You never can tell,” Berne replied. “He wouldn’t 
say much—about an accident. It’s too bad for Dick 
—too confounded bad! Why doesn’t that fool doctor 
send him home?” 

“T don’t believe he would come,” she said absently. 
“Nobody can ever send Richard anywhere—unless he 
wants to go.” The rest of her letter Cynthia read 
a number of times to herself: 


“This wind of misfortune is not so bad, however, 
for it blows me plenty of time on my hands for 
writing to you. Cynthia, have you ever thought that 
the whole of life, from the lowest to the highest, 
preaches only one thing: get out of yourself? What 
else is reproduction but an entire getting out of one- 
self—starting over again, pooling the profits and 
defaulting the losses, determined in the fresh start 
to do better next time? 

“There is something significant, too, in the cross- 
fertilization of exogamous plants. The home pollen, 
you know, molds and wastes on the 
stigma; saturate it, and it, too, dies. 
But bring it pollen from another plant, 
and it ficurishes and bears fruit in 
abundance. The same mental proc- 
esses are fundamental to us both, the 
same human nature is our common 
inheritance, together with the red 
blood of mother Eve. So I’m daring 
to hope that the same refuge I have 
found in you, and in the thought of 
you, you may some day find in me. 
And soon, Cynthia. Otherwise this is 
the worst of all possible worlds. Sleep 
would be better than waking, and death 
than sleep.” 

That night she answered his let- 
ter. She sat up late in her room—the 
golden braid of her hair falling over 
her writing desk, her sea-blue eyes 
sun-warm and lovely—but she wrote 
very little. And Heaven or Howard 
or any other match-making power 
concerned might have read her letter. 

Not so his reply, which came within 
the week and in which she detected a 
note of wildness, a lack of his former 
coherency, that balanced hardness 
which would not give way until she 
had “answered.” It was plain that he 
was not making the progress he had 
expected. Inactivity was not good for 
Richard. He worried. Cynthia read 
the last part of his letter uneasily: 


“IT can’t get you out of my mind. 
My brain won’t work on anything but 
you. It seems snuffed out, together 
with my body. Nothing is left but 
vision—and the vision is you. Cyn- 
thia, I am wondering if, instead of 
talking so much that last night we 
were together, I had followed my im- 
pulse and kissed you—would it have 
made a difference? Tell me. Was I 
a poor lover? Should I have kissed 
you—the million times I wanted to? 
Is that the way of men in love? Was 
I a fool to tie my arms and thrash 
about only with my tongue? Now, 
when perhaps it’s too late, I’m doing 
some thinking. Those flowers War 
ren sent you—you liked them. I can 
see it now. Strange, the things I can 
see when my head gets on a pillow! 
I’m blind when I’m well. But now- 
this confounded fever!—lI can see like . 
a microscope.” 


she 


The letter ended abruptly, and it 
reached her addressed in an unfamiliar hand—the 
nurse’s she surmised. 

“T imagine Richard is not doing so well,” she con- 
fided to Howard, trying to speak casually. “His 
last letter—” She paused; suddenly the envelope in 
her hand seemed reproachfully alive. 

“Well?” Berne encouraged, while her mother 
looked at her with that begging flutter of her blue 
eyes, as if her emotions had become trapped and 
Cynthia alone could free them. 

“He evidently—forgot to address the letter him- 
self. The nurse must have done it. Or perhaps 
Mr. Patterson.” 

“That means that Dick couldn’t!” Berne said forci- 


bly. “He doesn’t write (Continued on page 22) 
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— next morning Barbara woke early. The 
shadow of the pine branches lay across the tent 
roof like gray, translucent chrysanthemums. The 
sunshine showered in upon her, mellowed, glorious. 
She lay smiling, quiescent, with the serene sense of 
power of one who has come at last to the gates of her 
kingdom. She was longing and shyly dreading to meet 
Hare again. When she went in to breakfast he was 
not there, but Annie Bestor greeted her warmly: 

“Why, child, you must have had the sleep of the 
gods! You look radiant. That comes of a long day 
of rest. I’ve always said that these climbers who keep 
at it day after day simply wear themselves out.” 

“T had a good night,” Barbara said with a secret 
joyful smile of remembrance. 

“Dr. Hare’s gone off on a solitary jaunt,” Annie 
Bestor said. “He got up early to follow some faint 
trail that nobody else ever heard of.” 

Barbara wondered, but the prospect of not seeing 
Hare for a few hours did not dim her joy. Perhaps, 
like herself, he was timid as well as exultant; per- 
haps he wanted to savor alone the first hours of the 
new happiness. At first she thought of dreaming all 
day in her tent. Then she decided to join a group 
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Barbara reached the cliff and threw herself 
on her knees. ‘‘Hold on, my dearest!’’ she cried 


which was going to take a short morning trip 
along the course of the river. She went solely 
so that she should be able to tell Hare about 
the trip. 

Though she walked with Annie Bestor, help- 
ing her over the rougher places, Barbara was 
in spirit alone with Hare. She spoke to him 
in her heart about the deep blue of the sky, 
the living green of the pines and cedars and 
junipers, the eternal gray of the rock under 
her feet; and all the colors were fused into a 
singing harmony by the gold of the sun and 
the tang of the air. She followed the strong 
flight of a great bird, hawk or eagle, she did 
not know which, and as she watched him she 
felt that mere existence was a wonderful 
thing. Yet at once she told herself that for 
her life would sink back into nothingness 
without Hare; all the beauty about her was 
without meaning unless it could be the setting 
for his happiness and hers. 

The afternoon began to seem long. When 
would he come? There was much in the back 
of her mind that she did not want to think 
of till he could share the problems with her— 
the question of what she owed to Anita. After 
all her long, lonely years, it would be so sweet, 
so satisfying, to lean upon him. 

In the late afternoon some instinct warned 
her that he was near. She looked out of her 
tent and saw him coming down the deep coach 
road with long, swinging strides, using his 
stick. How strong and commanding he was! 
Into her mind sprang some lines she had 
read in school: 


I waited underneath the dawning hills; 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy dark, 
And dewy dark aloft the mountain pine... . 
Far off the torrent call’d me from the cleft; 
Far up the solitary morning smote [hair 
The streaks of virgin snow. ... His sunny 
Cluster’d about his temples like a god’s; 
And his cheek brightened as the foam bow 
brightens [heart 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my 
Went out to embrace him coming ere he came. 


Ah, but Leonard was not like “beautiful 
Paris, evil-hearted Paris’; he would not leave 
her for Helen, any Helen, and she thought 
with pity of Ginone crying: “Lest their shrill, happy 
laughter come to me walking the cold and starless 
road of death uncomforted, leaving my ancient love 
with the Greek woman.” 

She watched Hare entering the yard with the same 
untiring stride. He did not glance in the direction 
of her tent, and for an instant she wondered at that, 
and then she smiled trustfully. He was too absorbed 
in hurrying to see her again, to think of where she 
might be at that moment. Soon he would come and 
she would hear the “Poor Bobwhite” call summoning 
her. Then they would meet on the little rocky path. 
What sort of look would be theirs, with one glowing 
moment tingling in their memories! A quarter of an 
hour went by and then a half hour. The mail coach 
rattled in and the supper bell rang. Hare had had 
plenty of time to come to her. Barbara, going slowly 
down the little rocky path, saw him entering the 
dining room, a package of letters in his hand. 

“Perhaps,” she thought falteringly, “perhaps he 
would rather have our first meeting before other 
people.” 

She entered the dining room. Hare glanced up 
from his letters and gave her a smile and a bow, 
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but he did not meet her eyes; his gaze went no 
higher than the blue beads about her throat. He 
went on reading his letters, and Barbara managed 
to say something to her other neighbor. She tried 
to tell herself that he was momentarily embarrassed, 
but she knew that it was not the case; he was no 
unsophisticated boy. During the meal he talked of 
his climb, addressing her once or twice, always with 
averted eyes. When supper was over he walked out 
as usual between her and Annie Bestor, and they 
took their accustomed seats before the burning log. 
lor a time none of the three spoke, then Hare, as 
if constrained to break the silence, said in an im- 
personal voice: 

“Did you go climbing to-day with the others, Miss 
Barbara?” : 

Miss Barbara! It had been a long time since he 
had called her that. Surging above Barbara’s misery 
rode a tide of pride. She was a Langworthy and he 
had been little Leonard Hare. He shouldn’t have 
the power to hurt her. 

“Oh, yes, Leonard,” she said easily, and yet with 
a faint touch of hauteur. “I climbed safe, sane 
heights to-day.” 

Then she began to talk to Annie Bestor, including 
him casually now and again. It seemed to her that 
the evening would never end. Her one desire was 
to shut herself into her tent. Her camp mates lin- 
gered longer than usual, but at last some one rose 
to go. Barbara got up with a light good night and 
took her way quickly across the yard. 

What could it mean? She had never had any real 
girlhood, never played with other young men and 
women. Yet she knew the easy rules of courtship 
that prevailed among many Southerners. They played 
at love long before they really loved, before “nice” 
women permitted caresses. A girl might be engaged 
to two or three men at the same time, and none 
of them take the engagements seriously—nor inti- 
mately. A man would propose to a girl, not with 
any intention of being accepted, but merely to offer 
her a bit of pleasing flattery and an agreeable hour. 
But all that, Barbara told herself, was when they 
were in their teens and early twenties; people who 
were old enough to understand the business of life 
surely would not waste themselves on philandering! 
And those kisses they had exchanged—she remem- 
bered them now with a shivering sinking of the 
heart. She did not realize that, although she had 
been married, in her personal, emotional experience 
she was still a young girl; she did not have a mar- 
ried woman’s mind. This experience with Hare was 
her initiation into love making. 


HE did not sleep well, and she went early to 

breakfast, hoping to escape Hare. He was at the 
table, and no one else; she saw by his haggard face 
that he, too, had slept badly, and she felt sorry for 
him. She would have retreated, but he had seen her. 
He rose to pull out her chair for her and mumbled 
some greeting. Barbara was determined to handle 
the situation as a Langworthy should. She asked him 
where the climbing was to be for the day, looked at 
him with level gaze, and put a touch of superiority 
in her voice that he could not fail to recognize. 

She knew that he was unhappy, and she was both 
glad and sorry. When the climbing party set out, 
and he went forward as the leader, it seemed to her 
that he walked with less confidence than usual. The 
day was a martyrdom for Barbara, and it was fol- 
lowed by another as difficult. She no longer kept up 
with Hare on the trails. They spoke but rarely and 
with increasing diffidence on his part. Barbara’s 
pride enabled her to seem natural enough, but she 
knew that it would be harder and harder for her to 
sustain herself in the part she had taken. 

On the third evening she felt her endurance snap. 
It had been a day of fierce physical exertion. At 
night, about the log fire, Annie had insisted on her 
telling some Southern stories to the rest of the com- 
pany. Unwillingly she had been forced to play the 
central part. Her camp mates had been all along 
interested in her; she foresaw that after this even- 
ing, if she stayed, she would be less able than ever 
to keep to herself; would have to go on seeming 
sociable and happy, when the one thing she craved 
was to be let alone. No, she could not endure the 
situation any longer; she would go away. 

She felt a sense of release at having taken the 
resolution. Simply, she had been dreaming; now she 
would wake up to her old lot. She could always 
stand things another minute, another hour, another 
day. She would pretend that the letter she had that 
evening received from Anita’s sanitarium made it 
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imperative that she should leave. Where she should 
go did not matter. While she pondered she heard out- 
side her hut the “Poor Bobwhite” call. She tilted 
her head high and felt her upper lip curling and her 
nostrils quivering. There was a silence, and again 
the call came. She heard Hare’s footsteps approach- 
ing, and once more the plaintive summons. She sat 
in cold silence. Then he came to the door of the tent. 

“Barbara,” he said in a low voice, “won’t you come 
out; won’t you please? I have something I must say 
to you.” ; 

“It can wait till the morning,” Barbara said, and 
she put her hand against her heart to still the wild 
throbbing. 

“Barbara, please; I’m so wretched. You don’t know 
what I have been going through. I hate myself.” 

Barbara was angry, mortified, sorry for him, tri- 
umphant that he had come to her at last, and curious 
as to what he wanted to say. 

“[’}] keep you only a little while, Barbara. 
shacks are dark; everybody’s asleep. 
because—I must see you, Barbara!” 

He spoke like a pleading child, she thought, and 
her lips curved in a little smile, half sorrowful, half 
contemptuous. But the contempt was as much for 
herself as for him, because she wanted to go to him. 

“Just for a minute,” she said. “Please go up the 
path to that bowlder, and I’ll join you.” 

“Won’t you let me help you?” 

“Oh, no, thanks,” said Barbara in a cool, high tone. 

She heard him ascending the path, the pebbles slip- 
ping under his feet. She threw a scarf about her 
head, drew on a coat, and followed him slowly. He 
stood by the bowlder waiting for her, and his eager- 
ness and distress were almost palpable. She reached 
him, her breath even, her eyes steady. The moon was 
waxing, and she could see his face clearly. 

“What is this matter that cannot wait till to- 
morrow?” she asked. ‘ 

“Please sit down, Barbara. I can’t speak while 
you stand. It isn’t easy to begin.” 


All the 
I can’t sleep 


E SPREAD his coat for her, and she sat down 
with an air of polite attention. Hare sat beside 
her, his head bent, her face moody. 

“Well?” she prompted him. 

“I’m not sure how to get at it,” he began. “I think 
Iecan get at it best by telling you a little about my- 
self. You know what my childhood was, and you 
know that I have always had a sense of worth, have 
always been ambitious. In those old days all the 
boys I knew—your brother, Stephen Thornton, every- 
body—looked down on me because my people were 
poor and ignorant. It hurt, for in my heart I felt 
as if I were as good as they were. I vowed that 
some day I should make them think of me as their 
equal—they, and you, Barbara, for you were the only 
girl of their class that I knew.” 

Barbara could tell by his voice that it was hard for 
him to speak. Her stony attitude slightly relaxed. 

“T worked too hard,” Hare went on, “to have any 
youth. I kept away from girls and yet I often 
dreamed of love. I sometimes wondered if it was 
waiting for me then, but I did not dare go out to 
meet it, because I was too poor. I meant to succeed 
before I thought of marriage. This was my attitude 
while I was still in medical school, and when I was 
back practicing in Albemarle County, and during 
those first years when I was in California.” 

He paused for a few moments and then he went on. 

“I think I wanted love to come to me all the more 
because I had had only dreams. Five or six years 
ago I felt that my position, financially and socially, 
justified me in thinking about marriage. Over and 
over again I had seen the thing work: a man had 
money enough to marry and then he fell in love. I 
supposed that the same thing would happen to me. 
I threw myself open to love. I went out as I never 
had before. I met the most charming girls and 
women, but I did not love them.” 

A little pile of pebbles at Barbara’s feet slipped and 
rattled toward him. He picked them up and smoothed 
them absently between his hands as he went on. 

“I won’t say I haven’t been attracted now and then 
by a girl, and I’ve thought that perhaps I should love 
her. But after a week or so, her charm has faded 
and I’ve known that I didn’t care at all. I hope I’m 
not more fatuous than another man, but I’ve had 
opportunities given me. There have been some girls 
that any man ought to have loved, but I couldn’t— 
Up in the mountains in vacations I’ve been thrown 
with them, and even then I didn’t care.” 

“Why do you say ‘even then’?” asked Barbara in 
voluntarily—at once regretting her question, for she 
had determined not to speak until Hare had fully 
ended. 

“I say ‘even then,’” Hare replied, “because here 
in the mountains all my senses are keener, all my 
feelings are heightened. I am at my highest pitch. 
I have purposely joined mountain parties in which 
there were charming, eligible girls, and yet I couldn’t 
fall in love.” 

Barbara was frowning over his word “eligible.” 
She always resented any obtrusion of worldliness on 
his part. 

“I’m not naturally introspective,” Hare said, “but, 
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being a surgeon, I have more or less an analytic gift. 
I know myself pretty thoroughly, Barbara. The fact 


is, that my pulses beat more slowly than those of 


most men; to love, I must have a keener stimulus 
than others—and I believe I am more of a creature 
of habit than other men.” 

Barbara’s heart began to beat faster. She felt that 
now Hare was coming to the point that touched her. 
He moved nearer her, and took her hand; she re- 
sisted, but he held it fast. 

“Oh, Barbara,” he said in a deeply moved tone, “I 
never have had a summer like this. I never have 
felt toward any girl as I have felt toward you. 
There is my old veneration for the Langworthys; 
there is my protecting tenderness for the little child 
I used to look on as a princess, far, far above me; 
there is my friendship for that same child, budded 
into girlhood; there is my sympathy for that girl, 
widowed terribly; there is my even deeper sympathy 
for the woman chained to a living death with Anita 
Langworthy. And then to have you here with me; 
a perfect companion, growing before my eyes into 
beauty and happiness, and knowing that it was 
partly due to me—Barbara, I cannot teil you how 
it all made me feel toward you.” 

Barbara tried to withdraw her hands; she could 
feel the pulses bounding against his palms, but again 
he prevented her. 

“Barbara, I’m coming to the end of what I am 
saying to you, | want you to give me credit for 
being honest, at Teast. That last day we were to- 
gether I thought I was beginning to love you. The 
air was like wine. There were wings on my feet. 
I liked the people that climbed with us so much. It 
was wonderful to touch you. I wanted to carry you 
in my arms, close, close, to that last peak. When 
I kissed you, Barbara, I felt that love had come at 
last. I was gloriously happy. I wanted to take you 
with me, then—” 

His voice, which was thrilling, broke suddenly. 
He did not speak for a few moments, and then he 
went on in a monotonous tone: 

“T could not sleep for an hour or two afterward. 
I slept, to wake just before dawn. Then I knew that 
I did not really love you. I went off alone trying to 
persuade myself all day that I did. But I could not 
fight down the truth. I don’t love you, though you 
are dearer to me than any woman in the world. 
What I feel for you is a mixture of friendship and 
hunger. Almost I love you, but not quite. Now, Bar- 
bara, if- you bid me to, I will leave you, and you 
need never speak to me again. But if you will listen 
to me still, there is more I want to say.” 

Barbara’s hands lay lax in his; her pulses died 
down to a slow, dull pace. 

“TI would not say this to you, Barbara,” Hare con- 
tinued, “if you were not a widow. But long ago as 
that experience was and young as you were at the 
time, it must have given you a knowledge of life, a 
grasp on realities that an unmarried woman of your 
age could not have.” 

Barbara’s breath came quickly. She had a sharp 
poignant vision of her husband—kind, good Rhodes 
with his upper lip tense and his eyes smiling. Ah, 
there was one who had really loved her. Hare felt 
her hands trembling in his 
own. He looked at her 
troubled face and withheld . Sa 
the words he would have said « 7 
to her if she had been another 2 
woman. He would have ex- a 
pressed his theory that a man 2 
and woman could spend a 
summer in a purely romantic 
relationship and part with no 
sears, having found some- 
thing satisfying and beauti- 
ful in the relationship, a spur 
to mental effort, the route to 
keener living, both of them 
larger and finer for their ex- 
perimental engagement. Yet 
there was something so vir- 
ginal, so high in Barbara that 
he shrank from expressing his 
full mind. Besides, such a 
belief was said with arms and 
eyes and lips—and with cold 
words in cold blood. 


“What I want to say 
sounds so—raw,” he said 


lamely. “It seems to me, Bar- 
bara, I told you I was such 
a creature of habit—it seems 
to me that if we were more 
than friends—if we thought 
of ourselves as betrothed—if 
you gave me your hands, 
your mouth—surely then this 
more than friendship I feel 
for you would change into ~ 
that permanent feeling of 
which I know nothing—love. 
If I did not hope and believe 
it I should have gone away, 
for I should have looked back 
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One day she went for a walk along the 
lake: a slim figure in black on the sloping path 
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on my kisses as an insult to you. But I was honest 
then; I thought I loved you, and I am honest now 
when I want more than ever to love you, when I 
think I see the way.” 

Barbara withdrew her hands, 

“Shall | go away?” Hare asked. 

“No, I’ll go.” 

She made as if to rise, and he helped her to her 
feet with hands that trembled. 

“Do you mean,” Hare said unsteadily, “that I have 
insulted you past pardon? Do you want me to leave 
this place to-morrow?” 

“I don’t know,” Barbara said slowly. “I don’t 
know whether I want to see you again or not.” 

“Oh, if I could have loved any woman, it would 
have been you, Barbara,” Hare cried. “Whatever 
you do, don’t go away with the feeling that there is 
something wrong in you because I have said what 
I have. But, indeed, you may think it an imperti- 
nence for me to want to love you. For all your kind- 
ness to me you may still feel that I could never have 
the right to address you, because I’m only ‘that clever 
little poor white boy, Hare, who ought to have a 
chance.’ ” 

He had said the right words to move Barbara. 

“Let me think,” she said almost in a whisper. “I 
want to think. I don’t know—anything! I will 
speak to you—when I can.” 


HE left him and stumbled down the trail toward 

her tent. All night long she lay staring at the 
wall. The gray dawn came stealing in against her 
and then the full amber light of the day flooded over 
the high walls of the valley; the full golden glow of 
the sun limned the chrysanthemumlike shadow on her 
tent roof. Barbara got up and dressed. It was im- 
possible for her to think amid these granite heights 
so associated with Hare and with her dawning futile 
dreams. She would take the morning coach to Lake 
Tahoe. She was glad of the rough ride, for her 
physical sensations took her attention from the dull 
pain of her spirit. She reached Lake Tahoe at al- 
most three o’clock. The water was at its loveliest, 
deepest blue, and its surrounding mountains varied 
from deep purple to faintest gray. White sails 
floated on the waves, and dark birds soared in the 
soft air. In this peaceful, perfect place Barbara 
knew she could surely read her mind and heart. 

She was amazed and hurt and humiliated. She 
had done more or less thinking about the mysterious 
life impulse, for she had seen for six years its mani- 
festations among the schoolgirls whom she taught. 
She had seen its workings among the mountaineers 
and the humble white people who lived on the out- 
skirts of Grassmere. But it had been one thing to 
consider all this abstractedly and another to face 
Hare’s frankness. Hare, in not loving her enough to 
offer marriage, in proposing an experimental philan- 
dering which should give him most of the advantages 
and no future responsibilities, had crushingly humili- 
ated her. Yet, she asked herself was it not her vanity 
and her esthetic sense that was hurt rather than any 
moral sensibility? For at least he had been honest. 

She cared too much about him to realize that 
his honesty had been dictated by a selfishness 
that was something less 
than subtle, that his 
proposal had been a 
shrewd stratagem of 
the ego. 

And yet it was not 
that alone; honesty is a 
commodity of varying 
quality, and Hare’s was 
not the best brand, yet 
now and in time to come 
he always meant in 
some degree what he 
said. Now he did hope 
to arrive at devoted 
love, yet neither now 
nor later did his hon- 
esty oblige him to state 
ie all that was in his 

mind. He was able to 
keep his self - respect 
without going so far; 
here was no stage vil- 
lain; his self-respect 

.. Was quite necessary to 

his comfort. Like many 
another man with a 
conscience, he restricted 
its operations, as to 
women, to certain 
fairly technical points 
of the man-and-woman 
game without reference 
to whether or not they 
happened to count in 
making the woman glad 
or sad. 

4 The difference be- 
tween Hare and the 
ordinary man, Barbara 
reflected, lay perhaps in 
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Hare’s favor. He was not so easily deceived as to 
what love really was; he knew the truth of his own 
feelings, and he was an idealist, wanting to realize 
his dream of a love that was a noble, selfless, absorb- 
ing thing. Moreover, if he had not thought she had 
been a wife, he never would have told her what was 
on his mind and heart. Barbara passed insensibly 
from being Hare’s judge to being his advocate. 
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ror. Her face gleamed back at her faintly, a white 
blur with dark places for eyes and mouth and nostrils. 


“T’ll leave it to chance!” she told herself. “I’ll go 
now to that bowlder—our bowlder. If he comes 
there, we'll talk it out. If he doesn’t come, I’ll leave 


here to-morrow.” 
Catching up a scarf, but forgetting a wrap, she 





One day she went for a walk along the lake. | 
She walked slowly, a slim figure in black on 
the sloping path, with wistful, colorless face, 
looking out on the blue waters. She sat down 
at last on a cushion of pine needles and gazed | 
up at the twisted boughs of an old juniper 
tree. Her gaze became fixed and dreamy, she 
for;,ot time and place and circumstance. When 
twilight came, she got up and went back in the 
deepening shadows. She realized that a change 
of some sort had come over her. Lake Tahoe, 
like all California, had a paganizing effect. The 
luxuriant vegetation about her, the fragrant 
pine needles, the rich trees, the firm rocks, the 
peculiar quality of the sunlight, all seemed to 
assimilate her to the processes of nature. 

She faced her problem more concretely now. 
If she could win Hare’s love, her gain would be 
infinite; but if she failed to win it, she feared 
that she would be overwhelmed with despair 
and self-disgust. The self-disgust would be 
illogical; but, illogical or not, she would have 
to reckon with it. Hare had all to gain and 
nothing to lose. Yet, she considered, he did 
have something to lose, for if he could not love 
her he would doubtless never love anyone. 

There again Barbara’s vanity spoke; that 
thought was the father of the wish that he 
should love her and her only. She supposed she 
was being fair to him in speculating upon her- 
self in their new relation. She failed to see that 
in allowing herself to consider the matter at all, 
especially with an indulgence toward Hare’s at- 
titude, she was giving him an advantage and 
subtracting from her own powers of defense. | 





She shivered with joy at the thought of really 
winning him, really having him her husband. 
She shrank in fear of the thought of losing 
him. In all her consideration there was no 
thought of Anita. In those long hours at Lake 
Tahoe the world held only herself and him. 

On another morning she overslept and awak- 
ened in time to see the steamboat leaving that 
would take her to Hare. At once she wanted to stop 
the steamboat to go to him. Suddenly she was over- 
whelmed by a wonder that she did not feel the dan- 
ger to self-respect in the step she was contemplating. 
She held fast to other phases of the world’s code of 
civilization and of morality; she would not steal; 
she never spoke evil gossip; she would not take her 
happiness at the expense of anyone else. Then, in a 
flash, she understood herself. She had sternly held 
herself in thrall to Anita; there lay her answering 
duty. Yet, outside that duty, she felt that in all that 
concerned her personality she had a right to make 
her own laws. The external Barbara might be a 
slave, but the real Barbara could be her own master 
above all standards of right and wrong. As she 
watched the steamboat cutting through the blue, deep 
water, she cried: “Oh, I’m bound to my wheel! Why 
not go back to him and let things develop? Have 
I any other chance of happiness?” 


ARBARA’S reflections were not logical. She ad- 

vanced confusedly and in a circle. At one mo- 
ment she would talk aloud to herself, putting the 
whole case in reasonable accents. At the next she 
would clench her hands and vow to leave Hilton’s 
Camp and never see Hare again. She would re- 
member his moving tone, the clasp of his hands, his 
cry that he wanted to love her, and she would hold 
out her arms to him, almost feeling his nearness. 
Then she would get a vision of herself, forsaken by 
Hare, going back in shame to Anita. She felt that she 
wanted to get back to Hare, to meet him squarely on 
this new and lower level, and to discuss more fully 
the matter of their relations. There were questions 
she must ask him. 

On the fourth day she went back to Hilton’s Camp. 
Throughout the drive she felt that her face and her 
heart were calm. Yet as soon as the coach rested at 
the top of the mountain, and she caught the full 
force of its magnificent beauty, and saw below her 
the buildings that housed the man she loved, her 
self-control forsook her, and she trembled as if -with 
illness. She clung tight to her seat during the last 
half mile down the hill, but when the coach rattled 
into the yard, she held her head high. Her camp 
mates greeted her with words and shouts of pleas- 
ure, and Annie Bestor kissed her on both cheeks. 
Among those that she shook hands with was Hare, 
but she would not meet his eyes. She felt a sense of 
home-coming, of welcome, and she found herself 
wanting to tell him about it. Directly after supper 
she said she was tired, and went to her tent. She 
sat in the growing light cas by the moon, clasping 
and unclasping her hands, and murmuring: 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do!” 

At last she ro and gazed at herself in the mir- 





“A Place in the Sun” 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


Decoration by H. Devitt Welsh 


OU have found your place, O Dreamers, 
In the yellow sun at last, 
Where the wind-blown grasses gather 
And the final fight is past; 
Where a woman weeps above you 
As she envies you your fate; 
Where a child sobs with his mother 
As the guarding vultures wait. 


You have found your place, O Dreamers, 
In the golden sun you sought; 

But the clods have come between you 
And the vanished dream you wrought; 

Where a woman waits and watches 
Through the heartache of the night, 

And your gray ghost through the window 
Tells the glory of the fight. 


You have found your place, O Sleepers, 
Where the yellow sun drifts down; 
But the trench is deep with shadows 
And the myrtle is your crown; 
Where a woman’s cry to heaven 
Stills the cannon at the gate, 
Where a little child is weeping 
And the hungry vultures wait. 
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made her way softly up the steep path behind the 
tent to the bowlder of which she already thought with 
fear and fascination. She climbed to the bowlder and 
stood against it, breathing quickly. Hare stepped 
from behind it, and caught her in his arms. 

“Oh, Barbara,” he cried. “You came! I felt that 
you would! Oh, Barbara!” 

Barbara held herself stiffly in his embrace. She 
must not yield merely because his arms were eloquent. 

“I beg your pardon,” Hare said. “It is just—lI’d 
been dreaming you would come, but not really hoping 
for it, and then when I saw you—” 

“Let us sit down,” she said, shivering a little. 

“You are cold; you must take my coat.” He 
wrapped it about her, and added: “I’m not cold; but 
I was cold during those days you were gone. I didn’t 
know that you’d ever come back. I was afraid that 
you might ask Annie Bestor to pack your things and 
send them after you. At times I felt I must go to 
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Lake Tahoe and see you—must be sure that I hadn’t 
driven you away from me. I went off alone on the 
trails when I could, climbing like a demon to get 
away from my thoughts, from the memory of all 
I had said and left unsaid.” 

His words came quickly, as if he hoped their very 
rapidity would make them resistless. But Barbara 
held them back with a gesture. 

“After I became engaged to Mr. Rhodes” 
said Barbara slowly, “you wrote me a very 
stiff, odd note. I could only assume that you 
thought I was marrying him for the money he 
was supposed to have, and that you were dis. 
appointed in me.” 

“How could I assume that?” replied Hare, 
in genuine surprise. “You, a Langworthy, 
and an attractive girl of eighteen. You were 
sure to be able to choose whomsoever yoy 
wanted. I thought your love for him was the 
infatuation a very young girl often feels for 
a middle-aged man. I wrote as I did because 
I feared your marriage would change the 
status of our friendship. It may be, Barbara, 
that unconsciously to myself I was hoping 
that some day it might be you—” 

“All that has nothing to do with—now,” 
Barbara said. 


HE was relieved that Hare supposed that 

her first and strongest love had gone to her 
husband. It helped her pride. Hare followed 
her mood, saying humbly: 

“I’ve been thinking, too, Barbara, that this 
summer hasn’t given you a fair chance. Here 
you are, for a few weeks only, and with just 
me. I know, if you were to live in any place 
away from Mrs. Langworthy and from Albe- 
marle County for any reasonable length of 
time, that you would attract many people, 
many men, that there would be sure to be some 
man, perhaps better than I, certainly more 
fortunate in his temperament, who would love 
you and perhaps win you.” 

He had touched Barbara’s generosity. 

“T am really sorry for you, Leonard,” she said, 
“T mean sorry that you can’t fall in love.” 

“You’re so good,” he replied. “Oh, Barbara, 
it’s been so wonderful to be near you this sum- 
| mer. There’s no one in the world like you—so 

brave, so sweet; and to me you’re beautiful. I’ve 
never felt in my life before as I have in these 
mountains. It’s been almost magical to wake up every 
morning and to know that soon I was going to see you, 
and that then we’d have a long, long day together!” 

His mood and his words were surely those of a 
lover. It seemed strange to Barbara that he could 
be so certain that what he felt for her was not love. 
She was now not so much humiliated as piqued by his 
failure to care as she wanted him to, and she was 
intensely curious. 

“Are you angry at me, Barbara?” Hare asked. 
“Have you forgiven me?” 

“As you remarked,” Barbara returned slowly, “we 
are not school children. I am not angry now, but I 
was, am, and always shall be astounded.” 

If she were not angry, if she were not going away, 
or intending to ask him to go, Hare knew that there 
was much gained. 

“It’s the strangest proposal one could dream of,” 
she went on slowly. 

He looked at her half pityingly. How very young 
she was after ali, how very much untutored. 

“Not so strange,” he said eagerly; “if it occurred 
to me to make it and to you to listen, it must have 
occurred to other men and women.” 

“And so—so naive,” Barbara went on in a per- 
plexed tone, “to be discussing it in this—this scien- 
tific fashion. Such—such arguments—don’t they 
come about differently?” 

Ah, perhaps she was not so untutored after all. 
Hare spent a moment wondering what sort of man 
her husband had been. Then he had a quick gleam 
of speculation as to where this philandering might 
not lead. But he fled back from that thought. 

“Naive?” he repeated. 

The word irritated him. He resented any impli- 
cation that told against his fund of social sophisti- 
cation. 

“But let us pursue our speculations,” Barbara said 
calmly. “What have we to gain and what to lose? 
Of course you must do me the justice and the honor 
to suppose I loved you when I kissed you, but that 
was a love in the bud and you can count that you de- 
stroyed it; that we start even, so what do we gain 
and lose?” 

Barbara’s pride led her to that lie; beneath that 
cool manner her heart was bewildering her head be- 
yond the power to take account of her inconsistency 
as to the kisses she had given and those future ca- 
resses she was considering. Hare answered eagerly: 

“We've everything to gain,” he cried, seizing 
her hands. “Oh, Barbara, think if we could 
spend the rest of our lives together, you and I! 
Think what it would be if we could leave all sor- 
rows and disappointments forever behind us, and 
have all our days like these days in the moun- 
tains—only better!” (Continued on page 24) 
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The Russians in Galicia 


Concluded from page 9 


the same evidence of restraint on the 
art of the soldiery was everywhere 
perfectly clear. A number of the inhabi- 
tants were questioned as to the behavior 
of the troops. They stated that there 
was no complaint to be made even of 
the Cossacks, and that little had been 
taken, and what was taken was paid for. 

These conversations, for the most 
part, were in the presence of Rus- 
sian officers or officials, but the frank- 
ness and evident lack of fear of the 

pulation led the writer personally to 
believe that the statements were true. 

The next day we visited a number of 
the positions to the north, and were 
taken to the line of trenches held by the 
Austrians for nearly a week. The 
graves and shell-torn terrain clearly in- 
dicated the nature of the conflict and the 
stubborn resistance offered. The fail- 
ure here was the first important break 
in the Austrian line and enabled Brus- 
silov to proceed with his flanking move- 
ment which resulted in the Austrian re- 
tirement all along the line. Four miles 
away was the town of Botszonce, where 
for the first time we observed the effect 
of artillery fire on a city. 

The interesting feature of the bom- 
bardment was that even from a range 
of approximately five thousand meters 
the Russian artillery had been able 
to discriminate between churches and 
other buildings. In the town were 
two big churches and one town hall, 
with a spire that made it resemble a 
sacred building. Not one of these was 
touched by a single shell. The spired 
building itself stood in a desert of deso- 
lation, while not ten feet away an adja- 
cent building was literally leveled by the 
shells of the Russian artillery. Only the 
heart of it, where there were stone and 
brick buildings, had been touched, and 
practically all of the outlying peasants’ 
huts were untouched, with the few ex- 
ceptions of the places where the fires 
had spread. Of the many other towns 
traversed, I noticed but one badly dam- 
aged, and the destruction there was 
that of the depot and warehouse. This 
does not apply to the towns on the 
Grodek-Rawa Ruska battle field, where 
there was fighting and artillery duels 
between the contending armies. My 
own impression gathered from this 
tour is that the Russians in Galicia 
have conducted as orderly and civilized 
a war as is possible. The same, I be- 
lieve, is true of the Austrians. The 
few tales of atrocities heard in the hos- 
pitals are vague, and, in fact, are so 
rare that, even if true, they cannot be 
taken as typical. It must be stated, 
however, that the population here in 
general has not been unfriendly to the 
Russians, and in but few cases has there 
been resistance from the people them- 
selves. My own opinion is that the con- 
duct of this army has been due largely 
to the prohibition of the use of strong 
drink in any form by the soldiers, plus 
the fact that the Russian Government 
has made an extraordinary effort to 
prove that their methods of warfare are 
on a par with the best in humanity and 
restraint. Whether similar conduct 
could be enforced in a country that was 
hostile with the population shooting at 
the soldiery is another question. Taken 
by and large, the conquest of Galicia has 
been conducted in an orderly and hiu- 
mane manner, and the occupation by 
the new government has started with 
every sign of leniency toward the popu- 
lation and tolerance toward those that 
attend to their business. 

So much for the military side. There 
is one other subject, however, with 
which I feel that all of us are able to 
deal, and that is the treatment of the 
wounded. If any group of gentlemen 
have ever had an opportunity to inspect 
hospitals, it is this very aggregation of 
war correspondents that have been mak- 
ing this tour. There has hardly been a 
day in all these weeks that we have not 
lived, breathed, and saturated ourselves 
in the atmosphere of the unfortunates 
that come drifting back from the field 
of battle. Lemberg itself is, I dare ven- 
ture, the biggest hospital base at this 
writing that the world has ever seen. 

ere alone are forty-two gigantic in- 
stitutions for the repair of unfortunates 
that come daily in trainloads from the 
front. The doctor in one of these huge 
Institutions told me that, counting both 
Russian and Austrian, fifteen thousand 
had been cared for in that one building 
alone, and estimated that far more than 
100,000 had passed through Lemberg 
Since the war started. The Russians 
have, I believe, done extremely well with 


their sick aud wounded, and the record 
of deaths as against total patients re 


ceived is very small. One hospital had | 


lost forty-two patients out of 2,600 re- 
ceived, while another counted eighteen 
deaths out of over 400. The facts seem 
to be that the men who do not actually 
die on the field of battle and who have 
fairly prompt treatment have an excel- 
lent chance to recover entirely from 
their injuries. As one sees the ghastly 
wounds in the hospitals from which men 
are apparently recovering, one is amazed 
at the capacity of the Russian peasant 
to absorb nervous shock. As one beauti- 
ful nurse, who has given her whole life 
since the war commenced to the care of 
the wounded, said to me: “What I am 
wondering every day is what on earth 
has killed the men that we hear are 
dead upon the battle field, for every 
day patients come to us with wounds 
that one would certainly imagine would 
have meant instant death. Here, for 
instance, is one,” and she led me to the 
bedside of a huge, blue-eyed blond sol- 
dier with his head in bandages. “This 
man,” she told me, “came in here two 
weeks ago and we thought he would die 
any minute. There was a hole above his 
left eye made by a shrapnel ball. It was 
so big that I could put two fingers into 
it up to the second joint. The ball went 
completely through his head and yester- 
day we took it out of the back of his 
neck. He will recover. You see, he un- 
derstands quite well that we are talking 
about him,” for the big soldier had 
taken her hand and gently kissed it as 
he gazed at her with eyes as full of de- 
votion as those of a Newfoundland dog. 
As we went from bed to bed, in- 
specting these ghastly wrecks that were 
paying the price for the readjustment 
of the balance of power, every eye in 
the room followed the figure of the 
white-clad nurse, who seemed to know 
the case and history of each sad soldier. 
After I left her I discovered that she 
was one of Lemberg’s most prominent 
social figures, though in her simple uni- 
form there was nothing to distinguish 
her from her more humble sisters. One 
is much impressed as a matter of fact 
by the remarkable democracy of this 
sisterhood. On more than one occa- 
sion I have discovered that the haggard, 
pale-faced little woman or girl that was 
moving quietly about the wards, per- 
forming the most menial tasks, was a 
countess or a princess, known by name 
all over Russia. Here in the hospitals 
there seems to be neither caste nor so- 
cial distinctions, and the common soldier 
seems to be receiving the same care and 
loving devotion from the women of aris- 
tocratic Russia as do their officers. 


Nobility’s New Titles 


S a matter of fact one hardly rec- 
ognizes the difference between the 
officers’ wards and those occupied by the 
soldiery, except that one sees a few 
flowers and swords by the bedsides. 
Thousands upon thousands of Rus- 
sia’s very best women are working 
night and day to vindicate the debt 
which the whole country owes to the 
peasantry that are paying with their 
life’s blood and their mangled limbs the 
price of war. We have seen them 
everywhere, and almost always of the 
type that makes womanhood an inspira- 
tion. On the hospital trains from the front, 
living in tiny cars with no comforts of 
civilization, they are working night 
and day over the hideously wounded 
that come each day in shoals from the 
trenches. With care-lined faces and 
uniforms stained with blood, one sees 
them at two and three in the morning 
working unremittingly in the little sta- 
tion operating rooms that one finds at 
almost every important town. Many of 
these girls and women are of a class 
that has never known a sordid day. 
Considering the enormous multitudes 
of wounded cared for and treated here 
in Russia since the war began, the or- 
ganization has worked wonderfully well. 
I have questioned many, many wounded. 
Always one hears thesame story of com- 
plete satisfaction once the hospitals have 
once been reached. One of the most fortu- 
nate aspects of this pathetic side is that 
the modern bullet makes comparatively 
few cripples. The wounds that kill usu- 
ally stretch the victims dead on the bat- 
tle field and the bulk of the others do 
not cripple their victims. Wounds made 
by shrapnel cases and high caliber 
shells are, of course, an exception. The 
havoc these work in human flesh is too 
terrible to describe. 
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Love’s Death Test 


Continued from page 17 


address 


somebody else 
Cynthia— 


letters and let 
them. If I were you, 
She waited. 
“Oh—the dickens!” he finished in- 
adequately, slamming his hands into 
“Why don’t you go to him? 
Why don’t you marry him? What do 
you care about—” he paused signifi- 
cantly—“the things that it may soon 
be too late for you to care about? He’s 


|up there alone with that fool doctor 
| and nurse—” 


“Howard!” his mother warned faint- 


ly, while Cynthia fingered the chenille 


cloth on the table, her face blank. 

“I know what I’m saying,” he mut- 
tered obstinately. “Dick doesn’t need 
medicine,” this to Cynthia. “He needs 
you. It isn’t his hand that’s knocked 
him out. It’s his head. His brain is 
mulling around, cell-dying,” he con- 
cluded vividly, 
“because you won’t 


house—somewhere—Richard was dying. 
That thought burned, scorched her 
courage, peeled her spirit raw. Heed- 


less of the wet, she cowered silently in a 
corner of the canopy-topped carriage. 
They reached the house finally—a 
sullenly compact, shingled place, look- 
ing now resentfully wet from the rain. 
As they stopped in front of the gate a 
thin, incurious woman with black hair, 
ash white in spots, came out on the 
porch. “You’ve got back in time,” she 
said lethargically as Patterson intro- 
duced them. “He ain’t gone yet.” 
Cynthia shuddered at the rawness of 
the remark, but, together with Howard, 
she followed her silently into the house. 
The woman led the way into Carter’s 
room, a ground-floor oblong off the sit- 
ting room. As the white-painted door 
squeaked open, the nurse rose from 
her chair near the 
window. 





“He has not re- 





forget yourself 


back the red blood 
he’s lost in fret- 
ting over you. 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S 


First War Article 
Entitled 


gained conscious- 
‘ ness,” she said, ac- | 

knowledging them | 

formally. “Dr. | 


That’s the situa- Ferris thinks there | 
tion, raw. What “On the Do®rstep of War’’ will be no change | 
are you going to " —until this even- 
do about it? The Will Appear ing. If you wish | 


whole thing is up 


In Next Week’s Collier’s 


to stay in the 
room—” she added, 





to you.” 
” 


“ 


regarding Cynthia 





She seemed 


unable to proceed. 


“Are you dying to go on flirting with 
him or will you go on flirting with him 
until he dies?” 

Then for the first time 
up, smiling gravely. 

“IT am going to marry him. 


she looked 
You 


| know I love—I just love to please peo- 
| ple,” 


she added enigmatically. 

Two days later there came a wire 
a brief, flauntingly 
cruel jumble of words—so it seemed to 
Cynthia. Twice she staggered through 
the deadly message. Then, as if there 
were nothing further to be done, she 
held it out for her mother and Howard 
to read. “Richard is—dying!” she said 
faintly. 

“No!” In stunned silence they read 
the message. Then Berne pulled a time- 
table from his pocket. 

“There’s a train in an hour,” he said 
unsteadily. “I'll go with you. He may 
recover.” Cynthia, close and still in her 
mother’s outheld arms, said nothing. 

“You’d better telegraph for some 
one to meet you at the station, Mrs. 
Berne suggested to Howard. 

Cynthia had no very clear idea how 
they made the journey. It seemed a 
rush and a blur and a noise—in the 
ceaseless drip of a sodden spring rain. 
She was thankful only for the haste 
with which they flew past familiar 
things. When they reached the station 
Patterson was waiting for them with a 
horse and wagon. 

“How is he?” Howard inquired as the 
other held the dripping rubber curtains 
apart and helped Cynthia within. 

“The same,” Kemp replied briefly, 
picking up the reins and starting the 
“The doctor 
says there’s no hope.” 

“Tt seems incredible!” Berne breathed. 


| “With his magnificent constitution.” 


“His body’s iron,” Patterson agreed, 
“but his brain’s fine as a hair. Once 
hit that kind and they seldom get up. 
He’s been delirious off and on now for 


|a week, and last night he became un- 
| conscious. 


” 


“Why didn’t you—let us know 
sooner?” Even to herself, Cynthia’s 
voice sounded distant. 

Kemp turned and regarded her in- 
tently. “His directions were not to send 
for you unless— Don’t sit near those cur- 


tains,” he finished abruptly after the 
pause. “They leak like paper. Shove 
over.” 


She obeyed mechanically. He slapped 
the reins over the horses’ backs, and 
they oozed on faster through the yellow 
mire of the clay roadbed which the 


| tracks of passing wagons had pugged 


into a slimy pulp. At the side of the 
road the wet shrubbery rustled fresh 
| and green. A handful of birds in their 


| draggled coats fluttered away at their 
| approach, 


twittering hopefully. 
twenty-foot embankment the 


Up a 
rails of 


| the railroad track glistened in the rain. 


Suddenly a lumpish black thing with 
a glowing headlight shot by, headed for 
the city. Cynthia regarded it dully. 
Her brain was ashes; sounds about her 
sank in, muffled. She was conscious 
only of one live-coal spot: in a farm- 





kindly. 

“Thank you,” 
the girl shivered gratefully, and as the 
nurse passed her on her way out of 
the room she suddenly took the other’s 
cold hand in a quick, warm pressure. 

After she had gone Cynthia ap- 
proached the footboard of the bed. She 
looked steadily at Carter, outwardly 
stone silent, but inwardly rebellious. 
Blade struck blade of her being. Her 
soul was a clamor, a noise. This thin. 
torpescent man! Could this be the 
Richard she had known? His close- 
shorn head dented dumbly into the pil- 
low, his cheek looked gray. Under the 
blankets drawn about him he seemed 
to have settled, flattened, into blurred, 
apathetic lines. Only his still, peace- 
touched face was assertive. The room 
seemed filled with confusing odors— 
smells from the rain outside, from the 
medicine on the stand, the matting on 
the floor—that limp, straw-pale smell— 
never any more, never any less. 

“The doctor’s just left,” the woman 
whispered, approaching the bed and ex- 
tracting a feather that was poking 
through the pillowcase. “He won’t last 
long now,” she droned. 

Cynthia could have choked her. Such 
brazen looking of the inevitable in the 
face could come only from one of no 
spirit—or from one whose spirit had 
been too long broken. But words in 
reply would have been futile—like the 
sputtering of a brook by the side of 
a sea. Berne went over and laid his 
hand on Carter’s brow. 

“Dry,” he said briefly. He put some 
questions to the woman, which she an- 
swered volubly with a whispered sibila- 





tion that maddened Cynthia. A pny | 
presence seldom hears the majestic 
“Be still!” of the Great Presence. The 


girl felt that she could have ground the 
other’s mothy little soul to powder. In 
the kitchen or at the Gates, it had not 
been given her to comprehend. 

Finally she went out—shufflingly, and 
with no backward glance—and a mo- | 
ment later Howard . followed softly, | 
leaving Cynthia alone with her un- | 
conscious lover, the man whom at last 
she consciously loved. For a time she 
stood motionless, staring stonily at the 
walnut headboard of the bed, feeling 
as if she were batting her soft being 
ceaselessly, futilely against some sharp, 
hard thing that hurt. 


ICHARD, lying there like that! He 
of the youth, the brain, the brown- 
ness, of that leathery love that would 
have encased her and protected her 
through life. It seemed unreal, mon- 
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strous—as sharp and soulless as the 
machine that had lacerated his hand. 
She felt that in some way he must be 
brought out of this deadness, this si- 
lence, into which he was sinking. 

In the sitting room she could hear 
Howard and Patterson talking in low 
tones. A gust of wind blew in the scent | 
of the rain, that sodden, soaked smell 
of nature resigned to a skin-drenching. 
On the stoop outside the dog clawed to 
be let in. Cynthia went around to | 
side of the bed. She touched Carter’s | 
beny hand that lay passively on the top | 
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of the quilt. Nothing about him now 
suggested that his brain had worked to 
any more purpose than had Berne’s or 
patterson’s. He looked simply like a 
sick man, crawled boyishly away under 
4 blue-and-white cover to die. 

Suddenly it seemed to Cynthia that 
he was dying because he could not help 
it—chiefly because he was unconscious 
of it. If he could be brought out of 
this stupor and given another chance, 
if his mind could be made to shake off 
its torpor and understand that the mira- 
cle of her love was his for the taking, 
she believed that he would again take 
hold—that nail-grasping hold so char- 
acteristic of the man. He would live 
then because he could. The very vital- 
ity of his brain would put to shame his 
weakened body. 

Life ran high in Carter—all the 
forces. As she leaned over him, en- 
compassing him with a look that was a 
kind of exaltation, she was suddenly 
possessed of that fine, patient, wonder- 
working conviction that the evident is 
not always the inevitable. If she could 
bring him to, arouse him, she felt that 
he would live. For her the petty diag- 
nosis advanced by Dr. Ferris did not 
exist—or its dooming conclusion. Life 
alone existed. This fine, unsolvable 
mystery of death could be met. 

‘But she knew that she was alone, 
that she and Richard must make their 
fight for life alone—unisonous in their 
love, that weld which keeps so much as 
a speck of dust in its place in space. 
She stood over him silently, grasping 
ynseen forces, clinging to unseen 
strength. If he could be granted five 
minutes of consciousness—a minute— 
a flash!—but moments that were cen- 
turies went by, and there came no 
change in the quiet face. Cynthia 
goaded her brain, seemingly, to a 
white-hot spot in her effort to oust 
his torpor. Surely, it could not be in 
vain—this suspense, this tearing brain 
steadiness, the agonizing hold she kept 
on her faith! He must stir to life— 
if only for one miraculous moment. She 
leaned lower to him. She called his 
name: “Richard!” 

A quiver—so faint that 





it was like 


COLLIER’S FOR 
a catch in the breath of the breeze— 
shot over the prostrate man. And at 


that Cynthia prayed—she who did not 
believe in prayer. To what or to whom 
she did not know. She prayed auto- 
matically, tensely, until under the strain 
her own consciousness blurred a little. 


JANUARY 


She had a curious sense that she her- | 


self was dead, praying to Richard the 
living to become dead like herself. They 
could know no awakening singly. Their 
two spirits locked together, breathing 
in unison. They seemed to go out thus, 
vapor to vapor, into some perfect peace 
of space. 


How long she clung—and fastened | 


him to her in this bodiless way—she 
did not know. Death ceased to exist— 
to separate them. She felt that already 
they were together. Where? Cynthia 
could not say. Surely, not in a rain- 
smelling farmhouse—in this four-square 
room—but in some gray vastness, their 
winged souls linked intangibly together. 

What, then, was the need of calling 
him further to life? Had he not re- 
sponded? What did it matter that 
neither her brother nor Patterson had 
heard the reply? They were of the liv- 
ing, dull. She and Richard were of the 
dead, alive. 


HE straightened up, smiling quietly 

about his still face; and as if it were 
the signal for the silent, he opened 
his eyes. They looked at each other, 
and for the first time they saw—in a 
new land, by new waters of life. 

After a time they breathed each 
other’s names—experimentally, shyly, 
as if testing the reality of their para- 
dise. Then, satisfied, they lapsed back 
into their first silence. In the last un- 
derstanding there is no need of words. 
Soul worships soul—not speech. Cyn- 
thia enfolded Carter’s outstretched 
hand, and almost immediately he lapsed 
into deep, healing sleep. 

Outside the rain dripped faintly, the 
fragrance of the wet ground sifted into 
the room. At sundown it cleared. Slen- 
der streaks of flame widened in the 
Western sky. A light breeze sprang 
up and the trees whisperingly shook off 
their remaining splashes of rain. 


Bringing the War to England 


Concluded from page 6 


Occasionally one became screamingly 
hysterical, which was, in a sense, a 
service to her neighbors, who then had 
preoccupation which calmed their own 
nerves in calming their weaker sister. 
When a husband arrived, how that 
helped! With the children all counted 
and around her, and her “man” stand- 
ing by looking more unconcerned than 
he felt with his hands in his pockets, 
she felt safe from the Germans. The 
shelling has stopped family quarrels in 
Hartlepool for several weeks. Every- 
ene remarked the attitude of the chil- 
dren, who were not as panicky as the 
grown-ups. They were possessed by 
the supernatural wonder of the thing, 
perhaps. 

As suddenly as it had begun—when 
a commander signaled to fire-control 
officers who signaled to the guns 
Hartlepool’s shower bath of destruction 
ceased and the cruisers disappeared in 
the covering mist which had made their 
brilliant and devilish feat possible. The 
Kaiser had singed his cousin George’s 
beard a little; the German navy had 
said “Tag!” to the British. War is 
war, we are told. Some reason why 
wait till the children are grown up and 
wear uniforms. Be that as it may, the 
stubborn, imperturbable Yorkshireman 
refused to be terrorized after the 
cruisers were gone. With such big 
orders from the Government the shops 
are busy, and he went back to work. 
unless he put a special constable’s band 
around his arm and did guard duty, try- 
Ing to appear soldierly as he assisted 
In the gloomy business of digging in 
the débris for human forms, which were 
Wrapped in sheets and overflowed from 
the morgue into a vacant shop. 

On the third morning word was sent 
out from the Mayor’s office that the 
People were to remain home, on the 
report that the Germans were makin’ 
én air raid. Valises appeared here and 
there in trembling hands on the way to 
the railroad stations and the back dis- 
tricts. They were the type of person 
for whom once was enough. But the 
workmen were veterans by this time, 
no less than the regulars of Sir John 
French’s army. Thev were watching 
for the Zeppelins. Meanwhile, they 
teld one another how close “one” had 
come to them, or how a “mate” had been 
it. Toward noon, when word had come 


that the alarm was false, they began to 
cuss out the rumor mongers who had 
robbed them of a day’s work. 

English refugees flying from an Eng- 
lish coast town! There was something 
startling to old conceptions in that. 
For women and children and the old 
sent by their menfolk crowded the train 
by which I left Hartlepool. Others who 
had walked out of town tried to get on 
at near-by stations. Once they were 
safely beyond the reach of those Ger- 
man shells, conversation livened. A fa- 
miliar discussion to a correspondent in 
Europe these days on refugee fashions 
sprang up. It was agreed that the peo- 
ple who had packed household utensils 











in sheets and who had brought blankets | 


were making a mistake. 

“T left my house just as it was,’ 
one woman. 

“So did I. As for blankets, you can 
get them anywhere. 
the kids. I’m going to Leeds. 
a sister there.” 


’ 


said 


I was thinking of | 
I’ve got | 


“Do you think he will remember it?” | 


a mother asked, alluding to her little 
boy. “I hate to think he’d forget it, for 
it’s like history, it is. He’s five.” 

“They mostly do at that age.” 


I do not give their dialect with its | 


“coom” and “oop,” which makes the 
American listen hard at times to make 
sure whether they are speaking his own 
language or not. 

“There’s one thing,” said a middle- 
aged woman: “now I know what it’s 
been for the Belgians. I’m glad my 
youngest son is out at the front.” 

“And I’ve seen what war is like,” said 
an old man. “I didn’t know before.” 

No, you can’t know war till you have 
seen and felt it. One spot in England 
has seen and felt it for the first time in 
many generations; yet only faintly. 
Stick a pin in a score of places on a 
tablespread and you will have an idea 
of the relative number of appreciable 
holes which a half hour’s firing by three 
first-class cruisers made in the brick 
and mortar of the city of Hartlepool. 
One out of every four hundred of the 
population had been killed or wounded. 
But even Hartlepool, though the Germans 
escaped, did not lose faith in the navy. 
Leave Lord Fisher alone. He knows what 
he is doing. The protection of one town 
is insignificant beside the great purpose 
in view—a decisive naval victory. 


’ 
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MAKE LOTS OF TOYS 


BUILD NEW MODELS X= 


I want you boys to build for me 
the biggest, best and most origi- 
nal Models produced for any con- 
struction toy. I am willing to 
dig deep into my pocket to pay 
you to make a big effort. 


THINK OF IT!—300 PRIZES! 
Worth $3,000 


Try hard for the Auto—but if you don’t 
win éhat, there are 299 other prizes. 
Motor Cycles, Bicycles,Camp Outfit, 
Tents, Canoe, Camera, Skates, Air 
Rifles, $25, $15, $10, $7.50, $5.00 and 
$3.00 Erector sets, etc. I want these E 
models to use in showing other boys 
what can be built. 
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RECTORS 
E E OR gy BIG ‘sun 
0 
his | Buss “ 
1S iT 

(The Toy with Girders like Structural Steel) >. ——_ It costs 

You do not have to buy Erector to compete. We cannot tell the full Big . Nothing 

story here. I have prepared a big,special folder full of pictures. Ask your ETE 

toy dealer for free copy. It gives all details about the auto: its name, New cOMPL’ to enter 

specifications, etc.; also illustrates and describes minutely all prizes DETAILS 

FREE FOLDE If your toy dealer has no folders write me his name Folder contest 
and I will supply you. He sells Erector in sets run 

ning from $1 to §25 There's an electric motor in all sets at $5 and 

over Yours for a dandy good time, A. C, GILBERT, PRESIDENT. 


THE MYSTO MFG. CO., 281 Foote St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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y OU who followed Julian Street in his American 
voyage of discovery, will relish a frolic over home 
acres, arm in arm with the jolly band of humorists 
who have brought Puck back to life. 
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What /ugetd and its coloris to Germatr 


What Za Vie Parisienne andits daring is to France— 


Prex—a combination of the two— is toAmerica 


Let this week’s issue be your introduction to one of 
the most brilliantly conceived journalistic efforts in 
America. Your newsdealer has your copy—J0O cents. 
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If You Haven’t Seen 
Vanity Fair 


for the last few months, get the 


February number and look it 
over. You will find it on all 
the best newsstands. Take 
your four most interesting 
magazines: 
—your favorite Stage Magazine 
your favorite Fashion Magazine 


your favorite Sports Magazine 
— your favorite Humorous Magazine 


Then compare all four with 


VANITY FAIR 


If you like the great English 
and French weeklies; if you 
enjoy unusual photographs of 
notable people; if you like the 
lighter, more informal style in 
writing; if you want a resume 
of the best fashions for both 
women and men; if you ap- 
preciate a trustworthy oa to 
the best of the Stage, of Opera, 
of Art, Music and ks—then 
you will surely like Vanity Fair. 


Fashions enough are shown to suit 
the most fastidious. Everything new 
on the Stage is pictured and discussed. 
There are portraits of the notable 
men and beautiful women whom every- 
body is talking about. Sports have 
their full share of space. The Fine 
Arts, too are amply represented—the 
lover of books, music, sculpture and 
painting will always find in Vanity 
Fair something well worth his while. 


For Less than the Cost 


of a single Novel 


You pay $2, $4, for theatre tickets. 
Theplayisdull your moneyis wasted! 
You pay as much for the new novels. 
They prove dull—again your money is 
wasted. But $1 spent for Vanity Fair 
will—without any such risk—bring you 
the best of the stage, and of books. 


For one half the cost of a theatre 
ticket, for less than the cost of a single 
novel, you may have Vanity Fair for 
six months—February until July. 


Bought separately, the price is 25 
cents for each of these six numbers; 
but you may have a special six months’ 
“Try-out” by using the coupon at once. 


VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 


For the $1 enclosed, send me Vanity 
Fair for six months, beginning with 
the February number, as offered in 
Collier’s for Jan. 30th. 
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Barbara’s 


Continued fre 


Barbara gave a sharp sigh. She 
| wanted happiness ardently; it seemed to 
her that no one could long for it as she 
| did. Hare felt her hands tremble in his. 
But she spoke quickly. “Ah, but tell 
me what the loss would be.” 

“The greatest loss would be if neither 
of us could learn to care.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Barbara 
crisply. “In that case we should score 
evenly.” 

“You mean then,” he said unwillingly, 
“that the greatest loss would be if one 
of us learned to care, and one of us 
didn’t?” 

“Yes; we’d have to part in that case, 
shouldn’t we?” Hare, the surgeon, 
knew better than Barbara could that 
the one who cared would wish to cling 
with nerves and feelings, even though 
the brain demanded relinquishment, 
and he knew that the one that did not 
care would refuse to be bound. 

“I’m afraid that we should. Yet if I 
were the unlucky one who was not loved 
enough, I should not wish to hold you.” 

“Put the case this way,” Barbara 
said. “Supposing that I proved in the 
end to be the indifferent one; you would 
go back to Pasadena to full work, to 
surroundings you like, to many friends. 
You would soon forget your disappoint- 
ment under all that dear familiar stimu- 
lus. It may be that having loved once, 
you could learn to love again. But I— 
if I loved you and you left me, to what 
would I go back? It would be infinitely 
| worse for me than for you, not only be- 
cause I am a woman, and a woman feels 
more keenly than a man can, but also 
because my surroundings have been 
| hard, even hateful to me since Anita 
| came to Grassmere.” 

“You’re not fair,” Hare said gently. 
|“You see, Barbara, I’ve always been 
| more or less contented. If I loved and 
lost you, it would be very, very hard, 
| because I’ve not been used to pain. But 
| you—what have you had but ennui and 
grief? You would go back to nothing 
| worse than you have had.” 
| Some little nerve of prudence warned 
Barbara that his reasoning was spe- 
cious and cruel, but she was unable to 
find the flaw in it; she paused perplexed; 
| then she hurried on to another difficulty. 
| “But oh, Leonard,” she cried with a 
wistful note in her voice that touched 
|him. “Oh, Leonard, suppose the best 
came of it all; suppose we loved each 
other, what of Anita? For I have given 
my life in pawn to her. I can’t leave 
her; she’s got to have my service till her 
death. I’m in her debt.” 

“You’ve paid your debt, whatever it 
is, over and over by these six years of 
devotion,” Hare said. “If you left her 
wholly now, and we put a trained nurse 
in your stead, she’d have no cause of 
complaint. A great love, such as ours 
would be, has its own rights. But Bar- 
bara, dear, dear girl, a big love such as 
ours would be generous, and adroit, 
too. If I could experience such love, 
there is nothing in the world I couldn’t 
do. I should be strong enough to sweep 
Anita off her feet to take her with us 
to California.” 

“She would never leave Grassmere.’ 

Barbara looked at him expectantly. 
He knew what was in her mind, yet he 
hesitated, for he said to himself that he 
was trying to be absolutely honest. But 
Barbara’s hands were in his, he felt her 
nearness; her face under the moonlight 
was soft and beautiful. Almost he 
loved her. And there was his dream of 
the great, selfless love. 

“Barbara,” he said. “If Anita would 
not come to us, we should go to her. I 
would start practice in Charlottesville.” 

“Leonard,” she breathed. “Would you 
do that? Would you do that for me?” 

“Oh, Barbara,” he said. “Oh, my dear, 
wonderful Barbara; all that would be so 
little, for you are worth so much.” 

Almost she felt as if he loved her. 
She leaned toward him, and their lips 
met. His arms went about her, but she 
pushed them away. 

“Wait a moment, Leonard,” she said. 
“Remember, I’ve yielded nothing. Re- 
member, I may leave this place to-mor- 
row.” He moved away from her. She 
pulled nervously at the ends of the scarf 
which encircled her head. Then she said: 
| “Now, I’m going to assume for a lit- 
tle while that this—this relation would 
make me love you, and talk to you from 
that point of view. Will you answer me 
truthfully?” 

“Certainly, Barbara.” 

“Then—I must know something about 
your life, about what I should have to 
compete with if I tried—tried to teach 
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you to love me. What do you care most 
for in the world?” 

“But you know that, Barbara,” he re- 
plied, “my work. What man doesn’t? 
Most men put it before all women, but I 
feel that I shouldn’t; that you would 
come first.” 

“A man’s work and his wife need not 
necessarily clash,” she said; “if the wife 
is the right sort of woman, he won’t 
have to choose between them.” 


“It is like you to say that, Barbara, | 


and you mean it. So many women say 
that with the intention, conscious or un- 
conscious, of making the work subordi- 
nate to themselves.” 


“I know you put the work first,” Bar- | 


bara went on, a trifle impatiently. “But 
what else do you want? A big reputa- 
tion of course. But do you want to be 
rich? Do you care about money?” 

“Of course a man wants money re- 
wards,” Hare said after a pause. “I 
hope you don’t mean that you think I 
put money before work, Barbara?” 

“T mean nothing,” she said. “I’m only 
asking. Now, humanly speaking, what 
looms largest in your life-——I mean what 
friend?” 

“You, Barbara, of course,” he said. 
“Dear girl, I’ve already told you that. 
You hadn’t forgotten, dear?” 


ORGOTTEN! she thought bitterly; 

she remembered only too well all that 
he had said that had had the slightest 
inflection of tenderness. 

“Yes, but I’m a recent discovery, as it 
were,” she said. “You tell me that you 
are a creature of habit. What people 
have been in your life for years? With 
whom do I, or should I have to com- 
pete?” He held out his arms to her. 

“With nobody, Barbara.” 

“Please don’t,” she said withdrawing. 
“Answer my question.” 

“The people I have seen most of, and 
care most for,” he said, “are the Street- 
ers and the Farleys. It was the Street- 
ers who started me in Pasadena—or 
rather Mr. Streeter, and I have a feel- 
ing of gratitude to them that I shan’t 
ever have to anyone else. They have a 
place apart in my life—just as your 
father has, who gave me my first educa- 
tion, my real start. But it isn’t the 
Streeters that I have seen most of, be- 
cause they travel so much. It’s the 
Farleys. I met them the year after I 
went to Pasadena.” 

“Yes, I knew they were close to you,” 
she said. “But which one of them do 
you care for most?” 

“Good gracious, Barbara,” he said 
with a short laugh, “how can you meas- 
ure your regard for a man, his wife, and 
their children, one against the other? 
It’s a different kind of feeling you have 
for each.” 

It pleased Barbara that he had said 
“his wife” rather than “a woman.” Her 
ear was tuned for fine distinctions. 

“Possibly it seems an absurd ques- 
tion,” Barbara agreed. “But when a 
woman is asked to enter into an affair 
which may be to her disadvantage, she 
is justified in knowing her ground thor- 
oughly.” 

“Assuredly. I can’t measure my vari- 
ous degrees of esteem for the Farley 
family, but I’m with Mrs. Farley often- 


| 


| 


est and I like to be with her better than | 


with any of the others. She’s good and 
sweet, and she’s been wonderful to me.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara slowly. 

She felt a jealousy of Helen Farley, 
blue-eyed Helen, as Annie Bestor called 
her, blue-eyed Helen with the still air, 
and the throaty low voice. 

But, Barbara,” Hare said, “I can’t 
tell you how little any of these friends 
could matter beside the great love, if it 
came to be ours. As it is, you are more 
dear to me than Helen Farley.” 


ARBARA’S jealousy began to fade. 
“Supposing,” she said, “that you 
had met Mrs. Farley before she was 
married, could you have loved her?” 
“But what a strange question,” he 
said. “I never thought of her in that 
light—how could I, when she’s mar- 
ried?” 





| 


“T understand she’s not happily mar- 


ried.” 


“TI don’t know who had the right to | 


tell you that,” said Hare stiffly. 

“IT have the right,” Barbara flamed, 
“to protect myself! I have the right to 
find out where I stand in relation to 
everyone else in your life, even if I have 
to force you to a surface disloyalty to 
some one else.” 

“Dear,” he said gently, “you have the 


right to know everything that has the | 













To the young we say, 
“Preserve your youth ;” to the 
old we say, “Renew it;” for 

here in this favorite spot the wor 

ries of the one and the sorrows 
of the other are alike forgotten 

in the ever changing stream of 

health-giving pleasures and out- 

| o'door sports. 

{} TENNIS, GOLF 

? SURF-BATHING, ETC. 


ES} Where To Stay: { 
© ||) ST. AUGUSTINE Ponce de Leon and Alcazar |} 
Ormond 















||) ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX. ...... . Hotel 
{|| PALM BEACH........ Breakers and Royal Poinciana | 
t[R = neqeEs ppt .. Royal Palm 
faj' NASSAR, Boheme... The Colonial 


} LONG KEY An ideal fishing camp i 
i HAVANA, Cuba... «Via Key West and P. &0.5. $.Co, ff: 
hove etal guiviage at oieaient sheen 
| FLORIDA EAST COAST 
FLAGLER SYSTEM 
248 Fifth Ave, St. Augustine 109 W. Adams St 
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FREE 


*122 DOWN SSEE 


Play Billiards and Pool on a Burrowes Table of 
your own. or more down, according to size 
and style. Small amount each month. Prices 
from $15up. Full equipment of Balls, Cues, etc., 
free. Sizes range up to 4% x9 ft. (standard), 


Used by Experts 
for home practice, Portable—nsed in any room—on any house 
table or on its own legs or folding stand. Quickly set aside 
requires almost no room when not in use. Send for illustrated 
catalog, which explains how easily you can own a 





Catalog contains free trial offer, prices, 
terms, testi»onials from owners, etc 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
415 Center 8t., Portland, Me, 


Mfrs Rurrowes Rustiess Screens and Bur 
Folding Card Tables 











POULTRY & 

La. GARDEN 
The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
© introduced by us within the 








past 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America) 


a record without a parallel 
This year we acd to the trio 
, another novelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassing brillian- 
cy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
its place everywhere as the 
: foremost garden annual. 

The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form 
and easy growth, two feet high with a score of 
branches each crowned with a great crimson ball of 
wooly substance which holds its color and beauty all 
through the season making it the most interesting, 
novel and showy of all garden or pot annuals. 

Price 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to so seeds; B 8, 
for 50 cts,, together with New BLUE PETUNIA and 
GIANT SUMMER COSMOS free for trial and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower‘and Veg: Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. Weare the 
largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dablias, 
Lilies, Iris, etc re best and cheapest. 


tc,, and our stocks a t t 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


















INGEE ROSES 


Dingeé roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 
“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1915 
—it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it's an educational 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. De 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers, 
and tells how to grow them. Sate delivery guarat 
teed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 143, West Gaove, Pa, 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 

Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of 
fowls true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, 
poultry houses, etc. Price l6c. Money bac k if not 
satistied, €. €. Shoemaker, Box 906, Freeport, Hl. 











5 8 BREEDS Fine, pure-bred Chickens, 

i» Ducks, Geese and Ture 

keys. Hardy, northern raised. Cholce 

Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices, 
‘s Poultry Farm; 20 year exp. Sen 

4c for large fine Poultry book and Catalog. 

F.A.NEUBERT, Box 680, Mankato, Minn. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


fi POULTRY AND SQUABS FOR PROFIT. 
f try information. Written ' 

gy FA. pont Bn er aes ~ pigeons 13 

n fowls, exgs and inoubeters 





natural colors. Low prices « 


Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 26, Clinton, lowa 
—~«~,*, 


MoneyMaking Poultry 
w~ Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 





bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices 
oldest farm. Fine 30th Anniversary Cataleg 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 96, Des Hoines, low® 
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very least bearing on your welfare in 
this matter. If what you want to know 
lies between my choice of you and Helen 
Farley, it is you who are dearer. She 
could never be anything but my friend, 
but you—ah, what may you not be! It 
js only, dear, that these searching ques- 
tions make me uncomfortable. Not that 
| don’t want to answer them; I want 
everything to be open between us. But 
when you are so probing, so analytic, it 
seems to destroy 

He hesitated, then he went on ar- 
dently. “It seems to destroy the idyllic 
character of our relations. Barbara, 
dearest, cannot this summer be to us a 
wonderful idyl, something that will make 
our lives richer, sweeter forever?” 

“An idyl,” she said, “if only it could 
be an idyl for us both? But what if it 
turned out to be only an episode for one, 
and a tragedy for the other?” 

“Jt is for you to say.” 

“An idyl,” she murmured. “Oh, if it 
could be, Leonard—I’m afraid.” 

He stirred impatiently. After all, she 
was making a great deal of fuss about 
a little sweethearting—a woman of her 
age and experience! One would almost 
think he was tempting her beyond—per- 
haps he was! 

“It isn’t like a Langworthy to be 
afraid,” he said. “Where is your sport- 
ing blood, Barbara?” 

He had struck the wrong note. 
bara felt a sense of recoil. 

“It’s not like our women to be sued in 
any such way as this,” she said. 

“At least, I’ve been honest; I must re- 
peat that,” Hare said. “I have shown 
you all my mind and heart. I repeat 
that never in my life have I felt toward 
anyone as I have felt toward you in 
these mountains. For no one before 
have I ever felt a sentiment that lasted 
longer than a fortnight. I repeat that 
you are dearer to me than anyone else, 
how dear I did not know till these four 
days when we were parted.” 

“There was a progress in your feel- 
ing, then, during that time?” Barbara 
asked. 

“There was progress, or self-revela- 
tion, I don’t know which.” 

Barbara rose. “I must go,” she said. 

“There’s been too much examination 
between us,” Hare said moodily. “We 
aren’t so close together as we were when 
you first came to me to-night, Barbara.” 

“Doubtless,” Barbara said crisply. 
“I’m not going back to Lake Tahoe, but 
still I want more time to think.” 

“You shall have all you like—but oh, 
my dearest, try to bring me the idyl! 
Oh, Barbara, teach me to love you.” 

He bent and kissed her hands all but 
reverently. Almost Barbara leaned to- 
ward him. Then she said, abruptly: 

“Let me go, please. Perhaps to-mor- 
row— perhaps another day —I don’t 
know.” 


Bar- 
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Minerva Victrix 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Now I’ve done it,” sighed Angell to 
the girls. “Now I’ve ambled, like a very 
imbecile, straight into his trap.” He 
leaned back, rueful and resigned. “As 
if the fellow didn’t hold enough clubs 
over me already.” 

_ bruno snapped open his match box, 
lighted the two overhead gas jets, and 
a slim bayberry candle he unearthed 
from a side table. Then he dragged 
Minerva’s easel under the gas and stood 
beside it with the candle. “No, no, no!” 
called the girl, starting up. “I don’t 
want you to! I’m ashamed of it!” 

Got to come now, Minnie,” Bruno 
firmly insisted. “Mr. Angell’s here. We 
can’t keep him forever.” 

After a quizzical glance from the one 
to the other of them, the great painter 
strode across to the canvas. For a long 
moment he fastened his round spectacle 
enses on it. Though the eyes behind the 
thick glass might now be tired, they 
Were still, at any hour of the day or 
night, a very wonderful seeing machine. 

econds ticked on a loud, hidden 
alarm clock. “Oh, I know how rotten it 
18, Mr. Angell,” moaned Minerva, bury- 
ing her face, 

he point is,” said Bruno, “is it too 
rotten for Mr. Angell to take your 

Tawing in hand himself for a few 
weeks?” 

Pekin this bombshell fell an inordinate 
the ie, Only Angell did not seem in 
he surprised, or even to have 
raked concentrated on the picture, he 

: e thoughtfully with the three white 
stroked at his neolithic beard. Leonie 
ville e Minerva, who, face again in the 
sao fairly did not breathe. Bruno 

" Santly experimented with the can- 

»Cunningly playing its light forward 
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She went alone back to her tent, and 
tried, during the wakeful night, to esti- 
mate what he had said. But coloring 
all her attempts at judgment was the 
disintegrating fact that Hare’s voice, 
Hare’s words of endearment, had been 
those of a lover; his manner had been 
more or less the manner of the only 
other man who had wanted her- 
Rhodes, who had so deeply loved her. 

When morning came, Barbara had 
been able to decide nothing. She went 
over a new trail with half the members 
of the camp, Hare among them, but she 
scarcely spoke to him. For two days 
she was with him, sometimes sitting be- 
side him, but never alone, and always 
remote. She felt as if impassable bar- 
riers were built about her. She did not 
know what she wanted; she only knew 
that whenever he looked at her, or spoke 
to her, a stiffness came upon her body, 
and a choking, numbing sensation in 
her brain. 

On the third day she and Hare were 
among a party following the trail to 
that topmost peak above Hilton’s Camp 
which she and he alone had scaled. Bar- 
bara was at the rear of the slow pro- 
cession. When they had begun upon 
the last stretch, she saw Hare return- 
ing, passing all the others with some 
word of explanation. When he reached 
her, he said. “I had to come back. I 
can’t climb that peak without you. I 
told them I’d dropped my stick, and 
had to get it for it was my mascot. 
Barbara, I can’t stand this any more. 
I’m going away to-morrow.” 

“As you will,” she said in a dull voice. 





E went on past her, and she toiled 

along upward. She could see that 
most of the other climbers had turned 
back to look at Hare. Presently she saw 
one of them give a sudden gesture and 
stiffen. 

She turned. Hare was about to de- 
scend a steep, smooth cliff, around 
which they had all taken a detour of 
perhaps two hundred feet. It was a 
daring attempt, even foolhardy.  In- 
stinctively Barbara turned back along 
the trail. 

Hare had lowered himself by his 
arms, and was feeling with his feet for 
a sharply jutting point, so far below 
him that only by the nicest sustainment 
of balance could he reach it and main- 
tain a secure hold. Barbara, running 
stumblingly toward him, had a pre- 
monition of disaster. The well-worn 
nails in Hare’s right boot slipped, re- | 
fused a hold, and he fell. His leather 
belt caught on the crag, and he hung, 
suspended. 

Barbara reached the cliff and threw 
herself on her knees above him. 

“Hold on, my dearest!” she cried. 


(To be Continued Next Week) 
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MOTOR CAR 


The full floating rear axle seems to stand out 
as an extraordinary value until you discover 
other values equally important as, for in- 
stance, the Chrome-Vanadium steel springs, the 
Chrome -Vanadium steel gears, the Timken bear- 
ings thruout, the real leather upholstering, etc. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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DopGsce GROTHERS 


Your enthusiasm over 
one feature has scarcely 
subsided before you dis- 
cover that another and 
then another reaches 
the same high plane 


Dooce BROTHERS. DETROIT 
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and back, trying by every age-old gal- 


lery device to make out the best possible 
case for Minerva’s Amazon. 

“All right,” nodded Angell at last, 
turning from the easel to the settee. 
“It’s a bargain. You pose for me in 
that old Burmese silk, Mrs. Wagner, 
and I’ll see what I can do for your 
drawing.” 

Mrs. Wagner! Bruno, wildly waving 
the candle, danced about him, aghast. 


“Miss Prettiman!” he whispered. “Miss 
Prettiman, Miss Prettiman!”’ 
“Ah, yes,” corrected Angell. “I beg | 


pardon. Miss Prettiman, to be sure.” 
Flushed, gasping, with not one single 
loose end in her whole mental and 


spiritual being properly tied down, Mi- | 


nerva was swaying on her feet. 


“Mr. Angell—oh, you’re mistaken!” | 


“You mustn’t think— 
Wagner said that—you 
have to offer—” She caught hold of 
herself a little. “I'll be very glad— 
very glad—to pose for you—without 
anything else—” 

“An eye for an eye,” sententiously 
quoted the painter, “‘a tooth for a tooth.” 
And then, seeing the reality of her dis- 
tress, he burst out laughing, which 
made him unexpectedly boyish and hu- 
man and nice. “My dear young lady,” 
he advised, “you stick right to Wagner. 
He’s got a system. He’ll make your 
fortune, as he’s making mine. Did you 
know he’s just now forced me to name 
him as my sole agent, and that he’s 
about to be taken into his firm?” 

“T hadn’t had time to mention it yet,” 
modestly excused Bruno. 

“Wagner,” went on 


she shook out. 
because Mr. 


Angell to the 


girls, “is already a deathless name in 
art and sport. 








Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 


For over three years European motorists 
have been cetting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
out of their tires by “half-soling”’ them with 
Steel Studded Treads 

In eight months over 20,000 American motor- 
iate have followed their example and are sav- 








® withont a 
We Ship On Approval jt 
prepay express and let you be the judge 
Durable Treads double the life of your tires 
| and are sold under a signed guarantee for 
| 5,000 miles without puncture. Applied in 
your gareze in 30 minutes 
° ° offered to motorists 
Special Discount (2°00 ees 
| first shipment direct from factory. A posta! will 
get full information and sample within a week 


State size oftires. Don't wait--write today 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
141 B Goetz Bldg, W. Austin Ave. Chicago 
141 BGates Bidg. , Denver 





A Fortune to the Inventor 

who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 

| book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. 
BR. 8.&A.B. LACEY, Dept.8. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ing $50.00 to $200.00 a year in tire expense. | 





Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
New Life” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U.S. Unfolds the 
secrets of married happiness,so often 
revealed too late! No book like it 
to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter sub- 
jects here as this book is not meant 
for children. (Agents wanted): 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
to Marry. Law of Cholee. Love Analysed 


Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. An 
Amativeness Con 


a, x6 10- 
400 peer®- 

{ilustrated. 
$2.0 


prepaid 





Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$3.00 In order to 

t luce this work 

as mar neigh 

atemy of Reproduction 
Children. Genius. 
Pregnancy. Confinement 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. How s Happy 
Married Life is Secured. 


borhoods as possibl 
we will, for a limited 
time, send one coy 
nly to any reader 
this Magazine, post- tei 
escripti ircul iving full 
paid, upon receipt Descriptive ciewiar © « 








of $2.00. and complete table of contents 
mailed FREE. 





J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., Xie Tort city 





touch 
on the 
shifter, 
and 
without removing 
drill from the work. 








Now our humble friend | |_ Inake Baler Mechanics 







“YANKEE” TOOL 











“YANKEE” Hand Drill—Two speeds: 
fast or slow; changed by a finger-, 















No. 445 
2-Jaw Chuck 
Length, 15 inches. Weight, 3% Ibs. 
Price, $3.00 
Your dealer can supply you 
“YANKEE” Breast and Hand Dri ave made in I4 diferent 
"Yan hee’ Tool Book”’. 


sylesand sizes, Write us for 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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Seen from the rear, William was un- 
recognizable — but interesting. He ap- 
peared to be a walking clothes-boiler, 


armed with a shield and connected, by 
means of a wash-tub, with a negro of in- 
In fact, the 


three 


formal ideas ¢oncerning dress. 


group was whimsical, and young 


people, who turned in behind it out of a 
fits 
of inadequately suppressed laughter, though 


cross-street, indulged immediately in 
neither Miss May Parcher nor Mr. Johnnie 
Watson even remotely suspected that the 
legs beneath the clothes-boiler belonged to 
an acquaintance 
this little 
those peregrinating legs suggested nothing 


party, Miss Parcher’s visitor, 
familiar to her. 
“Oh, see the fun-ee laundrymans!”’ she 


cried, addressing a cottony doglet’s head 


And as for the third of 


that bobbed gently up and down over her 
supporting arm. ‘“‘Sweetest Flopit must 
see, too! Flopit, look at the fun-ee laun- 
drymans!"' 

**Sh!"’ murmured Miss Parcher, choking. 
**He might hear you!” 

He might, indeed, since they were not 
five yards behind him and the dulcet voice 
was clear and free! Within the shadowy 
interior of the clothes-boiler were features 
stricken with sudden, utter horror, ‘‘ Flopit/"’ 

The attention of Genesis was attracted 
by a convulsive tugging of the tub which 
he supported in common with William; it 
seemed passionately to urge greater speed 


the boiler, 


the words, huskily whis 


A hissing issued from and 


Genesis caught 
pered: 


**Walk faster! You got to walk faster!"’ 





For further horrible 


details see 


‘“‘Seventeen,”’ by Booth 


Tarkington, in the February METROPOLITAN—the first of a 


series of new boy stories by the creator of Penrod. 


newsstands—15 cents. 


All good 
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Now writing 
exclusively for the 


METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 
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| ern millionaires in the past six months? 


38, 3234S 
here bids fair to hoist it up alongside 
the noble ’scutcheons of Rothschild and 
Morgan in trade. In trade, you know. 
Mark my word, he'll be senior partner in 
McCrea’s before you can bat your eye 
twice—Wagner. How many of my pic- 
tures do you suppose he’s sold to West 
9 
with a serious girl—oh, it 
was maddening! And that wretch of a 
Bruno swaggering there—half faced 
away, no doubt trying to hide a horri- 
ble complacent smirk—he with his un 
conquerable, vulgar get-ahead passion! 
How could such a man as Angell ever be 


This tone- 


| won to his loathsome intrigues? 


ROKENLY Minerva persisted to the 
painter: “I don’t want you to have 


| the bother with me. my work—lI 
know it’s not half good enough—not 
worth while—your time—” 

“Let’s see,” reflected Angell. He 
looked toward the easel. “I haven’t re- 
ported on that picture yet, have I? 





| whistles began to blow. 
| an appointment—I must cut.” 


You’re waiting to hear?” 

In spite of everything she could do, 
the girl’s voice quavered. “If you will, 
please—” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“And how long been studying?” 

“Three years.” 

Angell sucked in his hairy cheeks. 
“You’ve got some talent—some good 
modern notions about paint. But that’s 
all I can say for you right now, my 
child. The drawing in that classical 
dictionary figure is weak, feminine, 
shifty. I think I pick up your idea, 
straight enough. And it’s nota half bad 
idea, if it ever came off. But it doesn’t. 
I see a lot of wicked, hard sledding be- 
fore you.” 

“Well, Minerva’s not afraid of work,” 
stoutly declared Leonie. “She’s the 
most industrious student— Minerva Pret- 
timan—at the Academy.” 

The big painter was honestly pleased. 
“Fine, fine!” he cried. “That’s a genu- 
ine quality.” Outside some factory 
“But I’ve got 
He went 
up close to Minerva and just touched 


| the point of her drooping shoulder with 


the tip of one electric finger. ‘Now, 
then—buck up. You’re going to ham- 
mer out your own salvation. And we’re 
all going to stand by to lend a hand, 
when we can. That’s as much as any- 
body can do for anybody, isn’t it?” 

He waited, and the girl had to nod 
her hanging head. 

“T’ll undertake your teaching. At 
this minute my brain is more occupied 
with the coloring in your hair against an 
angle of the left leaf of my gold screen. 
Of course—I admit it. But that’s only 
for the minute. Once I get what I want 


| on the canvas, I’ll be of some use to you. 


I think I can show you 
you ought to know. 


Is it a bargain? 
a trick or two 


| Speak up.” 


| lunch. 


| delight. 


Minerva framed with her lips rather 
than articulated: “Yes.” 

“When’ll you come?” 
“Any time you say.” 
“To-morrow at ten?” 
“Yes.” 


“Good! 


3ring your friend, if she 
won’t be bored. My wife’ll look after 
the two of you. We'll paint till one or 
I can get along without any sketches 
this—and then we'll make some 
I’m an enough better cook than 
I am painter.” He turned swift on 
Leonie. “No doubt you’re the second 
most industrious student at the Acad- 
emy?” 

Leonie shrugged and grimaced. 
I’m the worst—the laziest. I just muck 
along the edges.” 

“No?” said the painter. His short, 
negro prize-fighter body stretched with 
“Come with Miss Prettiman, 
sure. We'll have a real lunch party. 
Wagner, you’re to join on. Now—” He 
seized his hat. “’Night.” With a 
powerful handshake all around, he was 
gone. 

“What do you know about that?” pen- 
sively murmured Leonie, when the loose 
studio door had slammed. “That funny 
little guy Jordan Angell! I like him 
a lot.” 


SO 


for 
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The bronze-haired girl stil] SWaved 
downcast in the middle of the floor. — 
“Won’t you—aren’t you ever going t 
forgive me, Minnie?” begged Sruno. 
She bestirred herself with an effor 
“Oh, it doesn’t make any difference” ° 
‘But it does—it does! It makes al 
the difference in the world to me! y 


now—look—to have Jordan Angell for 
a teacher!” 
“Yes,” she admitted. “I 


: Suppose | 
ought to be grateful to you for that.” 

“Here, come have dinner with me 
you two girls!” Bruno all of a sudde 
burst out. “Aren’t you the least bit j; 
terested in my luck, Minnie? Come help 
me celebrate! We needn’t go to the 
Bellevue. We'll go to any restaurant yoy 
like. A tiled lunch room, if you say go” 

Minerva moved slowly to him, frankly 
offered her hand. “I am glad, Bruno.” 
He stooped and kissed and caressed the 
hand, which she did not instantly tug 
away. “But you see—you started out 
to break down my wil! and pride—anq 
now you’ve done it—so I can’t be ey. 
pected to be so very, very The sobs 
closed her throat, and she had for the 
second time that afternoon to fling her. 
self down, choked, among the pillows of 
the old Slat settee. 

“Listen—are we going out to dinner 
with him?” demanded Leonie. 

“IT can’t guess why he wants such a 
silly wretch as / am to go with him!” 
this was all the muffled, 
sponse from the settee. 

But to Leonie an oracle had spoke 
“Well, then,” she said briskly, “I must 
dash over to my shop a minute and 
primp.” 

The young man gave her a deep; 
thankful glance. If he had ever jy 
tended any little, subtle, light-hearted 
thing about the identity of Minerva’s 
Amazon model (as very likely he had 
being one to deal in such matters), th 
pleasantry was now safely locked ip. 
side him till the end of time. 

When Leonie had slipped away, he 
knelt softly down beside the oblivious 
Minerva there at the settee, a respect- 
ful distance away from touching her 
his elbows sunk among the tossed cush- 
ions. “Love me, darling,” he whispered 
and the boyish voice vibrated humbly 
and tenderly and beseechingly. “Love 
me. Marry me.” 

The heaving 


sobbing re- 


shoulders beside him 
gradually stilled. “You won’t call mé 
by my right name,” she whimpered 
“You’ve never once called me by my ful 
Christian name.” 

Trembling like a leaf, he tried to ex- 


plain. “You know im your heart why 
that’s been. That name has always 
seemed to both of us to stand for 
something—something I didn’t like 
that kept you away from me—held me 
off. It meant your independence— 
your fighting against love—what you 


just now said—your pride. I couldn’ 
use it. It would have been to help you. 
Isn’t that true?” 

“It isn’t to-night,” she complained 
“And I don’t like Minnie.” 


ADLY, passionately, he took the bit 

and ran on: “Minerva, Minerva 
Minerva, Minerva!”—till she, with on 
quick, irresistible movement, had leaned 
toward him, and the last thrilling repé 
tition of that strong and virginal Romar 
name was lost somewhere in the mys 
tery between their comely, their ardent 
young lips. 

That single betrothal kiss was all the 
hardy conqueror dared aspire to. As he 
still knelt, with her now in his arms 
she coolly twitched out the decorative 
silk handkerchief from his top coat 
pocket and wiped her eyes, still s 
divinely bright and wet with the tran 
sient girlish tears. 

“We'll just make our house all ont 
ripping big studio for you,” he wa 
glowingly setting forth. “You shall @ 
nothing but paint from morning ™! 
night.” 

She reached out and caught him by 
the two ears—he had rather largis! 
ears, befitting his generous spirit. “Oh 
I’m not keen about painting, yo 
goose,” she said. “Where shall we take 
Leonie to dinner?” 
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OF LITTLE THINGS 


Kverybody Can Help American Industries 


If you are inclined to think you can 
do nothing individually to advance 
the prosperity of your country, read 
here the story of the humble safety- 
pin and remember hereafter that no 
purchase is unimportant; that your 
paper of pins, your spool of thread or 
your skein of silk, multiplied by mil- 
lions, is the key to American indus- 
trial supremacy. 





The woman who buys a paper of 
American safety-pins today is doing her 
country a service—possibly a greater 
service industrially than the man who 
buys an American-made motor car. 
The United States already leads in the 
motor car industry, whereas the manu- 
facture of safety-pins in this country 
may truly be called, in every sense, an 
“infant industry’’. 


The proportion of foreign motor 
cars used in this country always will be 
small. The safety-pin industry as- 
sumes the importance of a national 
issue when we consider that at the out- 
break of the war, Germany was said to 
control 97 percent of the business of the 
United States in this line. The trony 
in this situation is that the machines for 
making the pins were invented and 
manufactured in the United States. 


We now hear of an American safety- 
pin factory that, since the war started, 
has multiplied its space many times and 
has been working night and day, seven 
days a week, to supply the new demand. 
The story of safety-pins ought to be 
repeated in scores of industries in this 
country—and it will be repeated in 


scores and hundreds if Americans will 
take the trouble to ask for American- 
made goods. 


In most cases where imported goods are a 
factor in our markets, American manufacturers 
already make superior goods. American manu- 
facturers are ready to lead the world in practi- 
cally every line of manufacture known to man, 
as soon as it becomes evident that American 
consumers are ready to support their efforts. 
American manufacturers are especially eager for 
the opportunity to make the finer grades in 
those lines in which Europe now leads, but in 
which she leads only because Americans have 
given preference to foreign goods. 


We have all complained more or less bitterly 
of hard times for the last few years. Americans 
need never fear hard times again if we will take 
the opportunity that is now offered to us, to 
fortify and intrench our industrial leadership of 
the world. As a people, we have always looked 
principally to legislation, government regula- 
tion, or some large, vague political policy to 
bring us national prosperity. Wise legislation 
is of course a necessity in every country. But 
no legislation is likely to be devised that will be 
as effective as universal American support of 
American industries. 


America’s prosperity, now more than ever 
before, is distinctly up to you and me and every 
other citizen of the United States. Before every 
individual reader of Collier’s we want to put the 
question in a very personal way: What are you 
doing about it? You expect to share the rewards 
of general prosperity—are you willing to do your 
part in bringing it about? 


SCRUTINIZE YOUR PURCHASES 
—SEE THAT THEY BEAR THE 
NAME AND TRADE-MARK OF 


THE MANUFACTURER AND ALSO 
THE NATIONAL TRADE-MARK 


“MADE IN UU. S&S. A.” 


Vice-President and General Manager 
4 ; } tr ’ 
Number Eighteen P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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sounds like the wildest kind of a “Get-Rich-Quick” scheme but 
it is an absolute and conservative statement of what has been and 
is being accomplished every year at an expense of a few dollars 
for Henderson’s Seeds. In the present acute agitation of the 





‘ a A A Remarkable Offer of 


Hendersons Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Hen- 
derson’s Tested Seeds, we have made up 
six of the best we have, into a Henderson 
Collection, consisting of one packet each 
of the following great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 


Eckford’s large Flowering 
Sweet Peas 


To obtain for our annual catalogue “Everything for 
the Garden,” the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusual offer: To everyone who 
will mail us 10c. we will mail the catalogue and 
“Henderson’s Garden Plans” and also send our 
“Henderson Specialty Collection” as above. 


. 1 
Every Em pty 
Counts 
This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope which, 


when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 25c 
cash payment on any order of one dollar or over. 











PETER HENDERSO 
35-37 Cortlandt ‘St.. IN 


I enclose herewith 10c, for which send catalogue 
“Everything for the Garden,” “Henderson’s Garden 
Plans” and ‘“Henderson’s Specialty Collection” as 
advertised in your special offer in Collier’s Weekly. 








High Cost of Living 


sufficient emphasis has not been placed on the possibility 
of every man holding a partial solution of this grave 
question in his own hands, of every consumer being his 
own producer. At a little expense for seeds, a small 
plot of ground, even so small as 25x50 feet, will grow 
all the vegetables an average family will consume. 
During the summer half of your living expense is for 
the things that should come out of your own garden. 
Latter day methods and higher quality of seeds have 
made it possible to cultivate the small tract so that a 
plot 25x50 feet with a reasonable amount of cultiva- 
tion and planted with seeds of high germination should 
supply all the vegetables required by a family of six or 
eight. You do not have to share the profits of your 
own garden with jobbers, middlemen or retailers. 


To get the best results it is necessary to get the best 
seeds. Every packet of Henderson’s Seeds that is sold 
has behind it the experience of 68 years of successful 
seed growing and selling. ‘The methods of seed test- 
ing and trials that were the best three generations ago 
have been improved and bettered by us from year to 
year, and are, today, still the best. The initial cost of 
the seeds is really the smallest part of your garden ex- 
pense, and it pays to be sure you have started right. 
Henderson’s are Tested Seeds. 
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These are suggested layouts for your garden prepared 
by men who are thoroughly capable. One of our cus- 
tomers writes us, “I have found them of immense value 
in laying out my garden.” There is also a series of 
condensed cultural directions that are unusually good. 


To get the above information and results 
send for our catalogue 
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is the title of our annual catalogue. It is a book of 204 
pages, handsomely bound, with a beautifully embossed 
cover, 8 colored plates and 1000 illustrations, most of 
them half-tones, direct from photographs, showing actual 
results without exaggeration. It is a library of every- 
thing worth while, either in farm or garden. 






































